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ABSTRACT 


This study is concerned with the ways in which 
municipal officials, retailers and consumers perceive the 
retail structure of-Edmonton. It is framed within the cog- 
nitive behavioral approach to location theory which focuses 
directly on the decision-making system and the parameters 
which influence it. Perception of retail structure is 
viewed as one of these parameters. Central place theory and 
the use of a hierarchical retail system are also considered 
as geographic and planning concepts. 

The study was conducted in two steps. The first 
began with a field inventory of retail facilities in Edmon- 
ton. The location of retail establishments and retail forms 
in the city were then identified and plotted on maps with 
the aid of an IBM 360 computer and a Cal Comp Plotter. 
Retail planning trends in the city were also identified. 

The second step involved the collection, analysis and inter- 
pretation,of,.data)on municipal,official, retailer and.con- 
sumer perceptions of retail development through the use of 
three structured questionnaires. The municipal official 
sample comprised thirty respondents, the retail sample 239 
and the consumer sample 418. Each of the questionnaires com- 
prised questions on knowledge levels of and experiences with 


retailing, on the perception of Edmonton's retail structure, 
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on the perceived quality of retail forms, on Edmonton's 
retail structure and planning concepts and policies and on 
citizen involvement in planning. Two major reasons for using 
the questionnaire method were because of its proven value in 
perception studies and to demonstrate that although it may 
not be the best approach possible, it is at present, one 

of the best methods of keeping planners and civic administra- 
tions generally, better informed about the views of their 
constituents. 

As a result of the study, municipal officials were 
found to be more knowledgeable than retailers or consumers 
about the processes involved in developing retail activi- 
ties and about retail and planning objectives. Municipal 
officials were found to be very much oriented toward the 
downtown while retailers emphasized retail problems more 
than the other groups because of their dependence on it for 
a livelihood. All groups were found to be generally satis- 
fied with the number of retail outlets in the city and most 
preferred shopping at regional centres. All three groups, 
however, viewed the downtown as the dominant retail centre 
in Edmonton. Most respondents had little idea about the 
nature of planned retail development in the city. Edmon- 
ton's retail structure was not legible to the respondents, 
especially neighborhood shopping centres. In relation to 
Enevcualiey Of sretall) LOrms, MinkCipal Orticials were the 


most critical respondents but all groups were more critical 
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of neighborhood centres and ribbon streets than of other 
retail forms. Retailing was generally not viewed as having 
a harmful effect on its surroundings. The policies of the 
Civic administration toward neighborhood unit planning and 
town centre developments were found to need reexamination. 
It is also concluded that the survey approach in perception 
studies appears to be one of the best methods of keeping 
planners and civic administrations generally, better 
informed about the views of their constituents. From a 
theoretical standpoint it is suggested that the cognitive 
behavioral approach to location theory is a good additional 
perspective for examining retail location theory and con- 
Sumer spatial behavior. ltais also concluded that the 
geographic analysis of the perceptual variations of retail 
development is aided by viewing the retail structure in an 


hierarchical framework. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In recent years the negative qualities of the urban 
environment have been attacked with increased vigor. This 
has frequently led to the desire for greater citizen 
involvement in the planning process. These two factors are 
closely related since presently it is being assumed that 
by involving citizens in the planning process, and thereby 
in planning their environment, they will find it more 
livable. This assumption is based on the idea that people 
know what they want. 

Environmental concern began decades ago. For example, 
British planning legislation in the early twentieth century 
evolved as a result of deplorable conditions created by the 
Industrial Revolution. Concern for the urban environment 
has recently risen to prominence mainly as a reaction to 
conditions which developed quite unobtrusively at first but 
which became very prominent because of large concentrations 
of people and industrial development. Typical areas of 
interest have included housing quality and the provision of 
open space but seldom has interest focused on the quality 
of retailing, except through broad and often vague policy 
statements. Horwood, in referring to outlying shopping 
centres, noted that 


Public policy, as expressed through the comprehensive 
plan and zoning ordinance, has rarely recognized 
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quality and productivity differences within any given 
category of commercial activity. 


Perhaps Bailey and Frost came upon the real reason for the 
lack of research on retail quality in noting: 

The real debate is not over aesthetic refinements any- 

way. The real controversy is between those who find 

that aesthetic standards of any sort get in their 

economic way, and those who do not wish the artistic 

satisfactions of which man is capable to be destroyed 

by entrepreneurial callousness. 2 

It appears to be assumed by retailers, municipal 

officials and developers that if people patronize retail 
establishments they are satisfied with their quality.? 
This assumption is not necessarily true because other fac- 
tors may be involved such as lack of choice or lack of con- 
venience. Therefore, it is quite possible that individuals 
involved in a retail development are satisfied while con- 
sumers are not. There is also the possibility of dispute 
amongst various groups of professionals and elected 
officials. Determining how people perceive retailing 


appears to be one approach to developing optimum retail 


quality. 


liagar M. Horwood, "Public Policy and the Outlying 
Shopping Centre". Journal of the American Institute of 
PranneysS, Vol .o2444NOe 444 195870 p. 220% 


Stephen K. Bailey and Richard 7. Fyest, “Aesthet- 
ics and Metropolitan Growth". Journal of the American 
Institute of Pdannees;iVoleo2347 NovedgalIbJanpintom. 


Celt quality, as referred to in this dissertation, 
refers to how effectively retail establishments are 
functioning in the urban environment. 
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CITIZEN INVOLVEMENT IN PLANNING 


Increased interest in citizen participation in the 
planning process developed simultaneously with increased 
environmental concern but it has also been partially caused 
by the latter. It might be described as a product of our 
times since people in all phases of life are becoming more 
aware and more involved in what is happening around them. 

At first planners and municipal officials did not 
recognize the desirability of involving people in planning. 
For example, the Wheatons commented: 

Too often, as we now recognize, planners have merely 
reflected the narrow class bias and values character- 
istic of their social origins. They have placed 
great emphasis on long range values which they felt 
to be neglected by others. They have tended to 
emphasize the preservation of nature over the needs 
of man. The main body of their work has been con- 
cerned with property values rather than human values. 
Within property values their chief concern has 

always been with the property of those who were better 
off in society rather than the property--or, rather, 
lack of it--of those who were less well-off.4 

However, in many planning departments, attitudes 
analogous to the Wheatons' are becoming less common as the 
advantages of citizen involvement are recognized. In 
commenting on the needs of neighborhood residents Ravitz 


noted: 


Increasingly, physical planners are coming to realize 
that to be effective sound physical planning must be 


Pers tant L. C. Wheaton and Margaret F. Wheaton, 
"Tdentifying the Public Interest", in Ernest Erber (ed.), 


Urban Planning in Transition. New York, ¥b970} ,pwol54, 
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related to sed ict wants and needs of neighbor- 
hood residents. 


Gans suggested that the first step toward involving 
people in the planning process is 
7 so. tO give up all traditional planning concepts 
related to the physical environment, and to begin 
at the beginning: to ask how people live, what they 
want, and what problems they have that need to be © 
solved. 6 
Subsequently, on philosophical grounds, he justified citi- 
zen involvement for two reasons. Firstly, people should 
have what they want because it is practical and because 
forcing change is undemocratic and unwise politically. 
Secondly, the planner does not have the right, except in 
very special circumstances, to force behavioral changes 
to satisfy a vision of an ideal community. 

Despite broad acceptance of citizen participation 
in planning, some people still feel it creates new problems 
Where originally there were none. Also, there are those 
who feel people do not have the ability to make useful 
contributions. Swanson reports the following statements 
to have been made by a high ranking Federal Government 
offiepal: 


- . - I would suggest that a meaningful involvement 
can take place only if the public is satisfactorily 


2merk J. Ravitz, “Use of the Attitude Survey in 
Neighbourhood Planning". Journal of the American Institute 
Sime aneers:, .vOls. 23, NO. 4,029574- parts. 


Cnerbert J. Gans, "Planning For People Not 
Buildings". Environment and Behavior, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1969, 
be 39s 
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informed of the physical facts, alternative solutions 
and the consequences of alternative solutions. This 
suggests that for involvement there should be an 
organization which has at its disposal sufficient 
resources consistent with the scale of the problems 
under discussion. In view of this we doubt in the 
usefulness of attitude and perception studies. . 


Questioning the public only stirs up trouble. An 
example of this view can be seen in a government 
agency's response to a proposal by the Branch that a 
perception study be done as part of a water resources 
development study. The agency staunchly refused to 
permit any such study because it carried with it a 
grave danger of disturbing further an already alarmed 
group of people. / 


As well as continuing opposition to the citizen 
involvement approach, a major problem has been the failure 
of implementation techniques to keep pace with conceptual 
developments. A typical technique which has been utilized 
under the guise of citizen participation is the public 
hearing, which usually produces little more than". . . 
alarmed reaction to proposals which appear to pose a per- 
sonal threat to private property."° It is usually the 
desires of an articulate minority which are expressed. In 
view of this problem Swanson noted: 

. . . Since testimonies given at large hearings do not 
represent the views of the public at large, a survey 


approach seems necessary. This approach is particu- 
larly useful in gathering information from those non- 


a 


Jenene Swanson, Public Perceptions in the Planning 


Process. Unpublished Paper, Policy and Planning Branch, 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 1970, 
Pp. 14-15. 


Pipa J. Smith, "Public Goals and the Canadian 
Pavaronment: .o@Pian;: Voll" 117-No. 1, 1970, p. 3. 
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XXV1 
verbal, non-organized segments of society who are 


hesitant or don't know how to come forth with their 
views.9 


POTENTIAL OF PERCEPTION STUDIES 


Perception has been advanced as one method of 
attempting to examine urbanization and the potential for 
conducting geographical studies of urban perception with a 
view toward solving planning problems is very great. 
Simmons, for example, referred to perception and indicated 
that geographers have not yet really undertaken this type 
Of urban analysis.*° Morley also recognized the growing 
importance of perceptual investigations in geography when 
he stated: 
- . . there is a growing feeling that geography, as an 
environmental discipline, must function as a behavioral 
science and examine once more the processes which 
underlie man's effective responses to the qualitative 
and quantitative features of the natural and man 
made world.11l 

More specifically, with respect to urban perception studies, 


Saarinen noted: 


More geographic work might have been expected on per- 
ception of the predominantly man-made environment of 


eS yatieon: Ops Cit.) pe. Ls. 


jaWiemies W. Simmons, "Urban Geography in Canada". 


The Canadian Geographer, Vol. 2, No. 4, 1967, p. 350. 


as D. Morley, Perception, Space Behavior and Urban 


Models, A Discussion Paper. Unpublished Paper Presented 
to the Urban Studies Group, Institute of British 


Geographers, Salford, 1968, p. 3. 
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the city. There is a great potential for such studies 
at all city sizes and for various portions of them. 12 


The value of studies in urban perception has also 
been documented in the literature. Lowenthal, for example, 
suggested that 

Without a prior understanding of the bases of percep- 
tion and behavior, environmental planning and improve- 
ment are mere academic exercises, doomed to failure 
because unrelated to the terms in which people think 
and the goals they select.13 
Saarinen was more specific in recognizing the planning 
benefits of such geographical investigations. He noted a 
need to establish 
- - . a set Of goals based on human needs which could 
then be used as a guideline for planning decisions. 
Studies of how people perceive their environment may 
help provide the information necessary to establish 
such a set of goals.14 
More generally, in his drought study, Saarinen further 
intimated that 
- . . by determining how people perceive the urban 
environment one can better approach the problem of 


aabeleatne to create a city with a vital and coherent 
image.1l 


12 rhomas F. Saarinen, Perception of Environment. 


Annals of the Association of American Geographers, Commis- 
sion on College Geography, Resource Paper No. 5, Washington, 
IG O ‘pacets 


a aca Lowenthal (ed.), Environmental Perception 


and Behavior. Department of Geography, University of 
Chicago, Research Paper No. 109, Chicago, 1967, p. 3. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


The present research is concerned with how munici- 
pal officials, retailers and consumers perceive the pat- 
tern and physical form of retailing in Edmonton. The man 
in the street may not perceive retailing like the pro- 
fessional or like the retailer who depends on retailing for 
a livelihood. Understanding variations in the perception 
of spatial phenomena, therefore, becomes critical in 
achieving realistic solutions to planning problems. As 
maynch suggests throughout The Image of the City, our 
objective should be to make cities more memorable for 
their inhabitants.7° 

The first objective of the study is to determine 
the knowledge levels of retailing possessed by municipal 
officials, retailers and consumers. Knowledge levels in 
this research are the amount of information possessed by 
the three groups about retail and planning objectives and 
planned retail development and their comprehension of the 
processes involved in establishing retail activities. 
Retailing in this study is operationally defined as the 
acquisition and subsequent sale of goods and nonprofes- 
sional services to final consumers. Variations in know- 


ledge about retailing can contribute to a lack of 
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16xevin Lynch, The Image of the City. M.I.T. 
Press, Cambridge, 1960. 
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XX1xX 
understanding among municipal officials, retailers and con- 
sumers. Identifying knowledge deficiencies among the 
groups, therefore, should assist in creating an apprecia- 
tion of each group's position. This could serve as a 
starting point in solving problems of retail development 
in the city. 

The second objective is to examine the experiences 
with retailing of municipal officials, retailers and con- 
Sumers. Experiences in this study comprise problems 
associated with retail businesses and the acquisition of 
products and satisfaction with retailing. Knowledge of 
these factors should contribute to determining how the 
three groups of respondents perceive retail development 
and what they consider to be some of its most important 
problems. 

The third objective is to determine how municipal 
officials, retailers and consumers perceive Edmonton's 
retail structure. Perception, as used in the current 
research, comprises the mental image or awareness of 
respondents about the aspect of retailing being discussed. 
This concept will be considered in more detail in 
Chapter I. Retail structure comprises the pattern and 
physical form of retailing. The legibility of a city's 
retail structure to its inhabitants is important in the 


adequate development of a city's spatial structure if 
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cities are to become pleasant and unconfused places in 
which to live. Identification of those components of the 
city's retail structure which are not legible could, there- 
fore, be of value in future retail planning. 

The fourth objective is to examine how municipal 
officials, retailers and consumers perceive the quality 
of retail forms and their perceived effect on neighborhood 
quality. More specifically, the intention is to determine 
those retail forms which are the most aesthetically appeal- 
ing to respondents. Retail form comprises the physical 
form of retail establishments and clusters of establish- 
ments including support facilities like parking and land- 
scaping. This information should assist in defining the 
types of retail development with which the three groups of 
respondents were least satisfied and thereby identify those 
areas in which efforts to improve retailing should be con- 
centrated in the future. 

The fifth objective is to examine Edmonton's 
retail structure and planning concepts and policies. Find- 
ings should provide the basis for a reassessment by the 
Civic administration of its policies toward retail develop- 
ment. In this regard attitudes toward retail development 
policies become important. They are operationally defined 
as a predisposition to behave in a certain way, negatively 
or positively. More detail on the meaning of attitudes is 


provided in Chapter TI. 
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A final objective is to evaluate the survey approach 
as a method of keeping planners informed about what the 
inhabitants within their jurisdiction are thinking. This 
objective does not relate specifically to the data obtained 
in the study but rather to the questionnaire method employed 


merc s COLLeCtron. 
GUTLINE: OF “LHE STUDY 


In Chapter I emphasis will be placed on the theo- 
retical and conceptual basis of the study. Approaches to 
retail research and perception analyses will be discussed. 
The methodology of the study will be considered in Chap- 
ter II and the retail structure of Edmonton will be 
examined in Chapter III. Then the perceptions of munici- 
pal officials, retailers and consumers will be investi- 
gated individually (Chapter IV, V and VI) and comparatively 
(Chapter VII). The final chapter consists of the conclu- 
Sions with the geographical and planning implications of 


the research being emphasized. 
POTENTIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE RESEARCH 


Geographical studies of retail structure have 
usually comprised descriptions of location patterns which 
have led to assumptions about the spatial interaction 
between retail outlets and consumers. As will be seen in 


Chapter I, location patterns and consumer movement have 
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been subjected to detailed study. Most of the theoretical 
work in retail geography has concentrated on assumptions 
based on the proximity of consumers to retail outlets or 
clusters of retail outlets. More specifically, assumptions 
about the possession of perfect knowledge by consumers 
about the alternatives open to them have been made. The 
present study provides greater insights about this know- 
ledge by examining the perception of three groups of 
people, each having different roles in relation to retail 
structure and to retail location policies and retail 
planning in the study area. 

The results should show that the retail 

structure of a city can be made more legible by consult- 
ing the city's inhabitants. Seldom has the spatial 
arrangement of the total retail landscape of cities, from 
the viewpoint of their inhabitants, been considered in 
development decisions. Also, the study should demonstrate 
that it is not enough to consider the perceptions of one 
group but rather to make the spatial arrangement of retail 
facilities legible,it is necessary to consider the 
perceptions of as many groups as possible. The study 
should show that policies of spatial growth pursued by 
civic administrations are not necessarily consistent with 
the views of a majority of its inhabitants. Identifica- 


tion of differences in the perception of retailing between 
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groups should, therefore, lead to more practical policy 
formulations by decision-makers and those who influence 


them most. 


CHAPTER I 


THEORETICAL AND CONCEPTUAL 
BASIS OF THE STUDY 

The retail component of urban structure has been 
studied more by geographers than any other aspect of urban 
development. + City planners have devoted considerably less 
time to retail research. However, both geographers and 
city planners are beginning to recognize that past tech- 
niques for analyzing the urban environment have been inade- 
quate. The recent behavioral emphasis has created the 
need to take new approaches in examining relationships 
between people and their environment. Perception analysis 
is one method of fulfilling this need. In the present 
chapter past approaches to retail research in geography 
and planning will be examined briefly. Subsequently, per- 
ception in geography (and related concepts) will be con- 
sidered as well as perception studies relevant to the 


objectives of the present research. 


1 sames W. Simmons, “Urban Geography in Canada". 


The Canadian Geographer, Vol. ll, No. 4, 1967, p. 344, 
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APPROACHES TO RETAIL RESEARCH 


Theoretical Approaches to Retail 
Research in Geography 


Geographical research on retailing has been theo- 
retically and empirically oriented. The most complete typ- 
Ology of retail research was defined by Peter Scott. * He 
identified ten major areas of interest. They comprised: 
central place research, spatial affinities and retail site 
selection, government regulation and organization of retail- 
ing, establishment size and retail markets, trends and 
Spatial competition in retailing, delimitation and class- 
ification of shopping centres, hierarchical systems, shop- 
ping centre systems and traditional markets, shopping 


centre structure, markets and centrality and assessment of 


shopping needs and models of retail location. 


Retail Structure. The main concern of urban geog- 
raphers in relation to retail location theory has been with 
generalizing the spatial structure of retail activities. 
The study of this structure has resulted in the identifica- 
tion of various forms of retail groupings and intra-urban 
location patterns. Geographers have been concerned with 
retail structure for many years as is demonstrated by 


Proudfoot's important research in 1936. He described a 


tee 


* peter Scott, Geography and Retailing. Hutchinson, 
London, 1970. 
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city's retail structure as comprising the central business 
aiLStri ct; the Outlying business centre, the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfare, the neighborhood business street and the 
isolated store cluster.° A great deal of subsequent research 
on retail structure was based on variations of Proudfoot's 
scheme. Berry has been among the most important workers in 
this field in recent years, both through his own work and 
through his inspiration of others. He was instrumental 

in expanding Proudfoot's classification system and in sub- 
jecting it to more rigorous quantitative analysis. This 

is particularly true of his attempts to apply central place 
theory at the intra-urban scale. He developed a typology 
of business areas within the city which was aimed at gen- 
eralizing about retail location factors and the functions 
of different types of retail groupings. He described the 
retail structure of cities as comprising three basic forms: 
centres, ribbons and specialized areas.“ Berry's classifi- 
cation of centres, to a large extent, is based on an intra- 
urban application of central place theory. This system 
comprises a hierarchy of centres involving convenience 
centres, neighborhood business centres, community business 


centres, regional shopping centres, and the central business 


ous J. Proudfoot, "City Retail Structure". Economic 
Geography; Vol. 13,0No. 4,° 1937, pps 425-428. 


seme Berry, Commercial Structure and Commercial 
Blight. Department of Geography, University of Chicago, 
Research Paper No. 85, Chicago, 1963, p. 19. 
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4 
district. The lowest order centre, the convenience centre, 
usually consists of a grocery store and serves only a two or 
three block trade area. One step higher in the hierarchy, a 
neighborhood centre might have a barber shop, beauty salon, 
drugstore, grocery or small restaurant. Community centres, 
in addition to neighborhood activities, might contain a 
jeweller, florist, bakery, bank, variety or clothing store. 
Regional centres contain most of the functions of lower order 
centres but also department stores, shoe stores, photogra- 
phers, hobby shops and other specialized stores. The central 
business district is the highest order centre and provides 
the greatest variety of goods and services to the metropoli- 
tan area and beyond. These centres can be either planned or 
unplanned, those in the older areas of cities usually con- 
Sisting of the latter. Planning, however, affects mainly 
the design of centres rather than their function although 
planned centres usually attempt to attract a combination of 
tenants who offer some, but not excessive competition. 

The centres within this hierarchical system illus- 
trate patterns which approximate the distribution of con- 
sumers. “Bach centre is centrally located to serve the 
maximum number of consumers possible 

» F's *aithougn the “size of Ttstrade™area is maintained 
in the course of competition at about the minimum size 


necessary to support its most specialized functions 
(its threshold size, or condition of entry) 
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Stores clustering at centres at any level of the hierarchy 
need similar sized trade areas to support them. There are 
also pressures for stores to group caused by comparison shop- 
ping and the desire of consumers to make a trip to one cen- 
tre for a variety of goods. 
This hierarchy is created because 
(a) on the supply side, different commercial functions 
have different conditions of entry (thresholds), and 
thus demand minimum trade areas of different sizes for 
their support, and (b) on the demand side, consumers 
spend differing proportions of their income on differ- 
ent goods and services, and purchase them with differ- 
ing degrees of frequency. Low threshold, high fre- 
quency functions are found in lower-level nucleations 
("convenience goods centres"), whereas high threshold, 
low frequency functions are found in higher-level 
nucleations serving larger trade areas ("Shopping 
goods centres").6 
These factors lead to the five tier system (the C.B.D. 
comprises the highest order centre) described previously. 
The two major types of ribbons which Berry identi- 
fied were highway oriented ribbons and urban arterial loca- 
tions. The former serve demands originating on highways 
and include such activities as service stations, drive-in 
restaurants, motels and fruit stands. These activities are 
not usually functionally related and most trips associated 
with them are single purpose trips. Urban arterials are 
characterized by establishments which need more space than 


nucleated centres can economically provide but which demand 


good access to the urban market. These activities include 
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discount stores, auto repair establishments and appliance 
and furniture stores. They usually call for an occasional 
special purpose trip. Grouping of urban arterial activities 
exists because of similar location needs but there is usu- 
ally Jittle functional interaction within a group. The ribbon 
form of retail development does not fit the theoretical 
framework of a hierarchical system and this has posed prob- 
lems for academics and planners who have often adopted a 
hierarchical approach to planning retail development. 

The third form of retail development outlined by 
Berry comprises specialized functional areas such as auto- 
mobile rows and entertainment districts. These areas are 
internally linked by such factors as comparative shopping 
and the economics of advertising. Activities within these 
areas require good access to the urban market and in most 
cases are unplanned. 

Planners have attempted to apply the hierarchical 
system to intra-urban retail development. Edmonton's retail 
planning is a very good example. The automobile, though, 
has created difficulties: distance is less of a barrier and 
life spaces have widened. 

Shopping centers no longer dominate an immediate, exclu- 
Sive market area; instead, several centers serve the 
same community-of-interest area, and consumers at some 
time visit all of them. Distance no longer provides 
Drokection. Centers must compete, and to achieve some 
margin of safety seek all means to differentiate them- 
selves from their competitors (for example, by adver- 


tising and sales promotions). The only real safety is 
in the economies introduced by further specialization, 
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and the result of widening of living spaces is to 
increase the locational specialization of individual 
functional areas and ribbons, and introduce specializa- 
tion among shopping centers of the same level of the 
hierarchy. 7 
Ribbon streets and the need to accommodate the activities 
they contain also tend to pose difficulties for a strictly 
hierarchical or central place approach in planning intra- 
urban retail development. Commercial ribbons, which offer 
good accessibility to the metropolitan area, and to tran- 
Sient traffic, also offer relatively inexpensive space. 
These location advantages attract many space-consuming 
retail activities as well as small operations which either 
cannot afford the higher land costs of centres, or, in some 
cases are not allowed in the larger planned centres. It is 
difficult, therefore, to envision a plan which would exclude 
the ribbon form of development, regardless of the problem 
it creates. 

The problems of incorporating the theoretical 
structure of retail activities into the research design of 
iius study were not confined to the difficulty of fitting 
ribbon ae into the system. The main operational problem 
was one of describing retail structure in such a way that 
potential interviewees would understand the meaning of its 


components, particularly with regard to the hierarchy of 


centres within the study area. At a general level it is 
Bae seen etc To oe 


on. J. L. Berry, Geography of Market Centers and 


Retail Distribution. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
iol, p. 24. 
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not difficult to see that planning in Edmonton has incorpo- 
rated a retail hierarchy. However, when the actual retail 
structure was analysed (Chapter III) an arbitrary classifi- 
cation of centres was employed. In a number of cases the 
distinction between one level in the hierarchy and another 
(for example, a community or neighborhood centre) was so 
small that it would be presumptuous to expect interviewees 
to perceive this distinction. Recognizing this problem, 
every effort was made to clearly define the components in 
the presentation of the retail structure of Edmonton and in 
the analysis of the perceptual variations of this structure 


by the three groups under study. 


Consumer Behavior. Early interest in consumer 
behavior is exemplified by Carol's work on the retail hier- 
archy .° However, because of the inadequacies of central 
place theory as a method of explaining the retail structure 
of cities, the problem of generating more effective explana- 
tions of the pattern of retail facilities and the spatial 
behavior generated by this pattern has become a major area 
of research interest. Harvey identified two alternatives: 


elaborations on deterministic location theory formulations, 


are Carol, “The Hierarchy of Central Functions 
Within the City". Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers, Vol. 50, No. 4, 1960, pp. 419-438. 
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and the cognitive behavioral approach to location theory.” 


The latter is favored because the possibility of forces 
Operating outside the spatial system has led to the conclu- 
Sion that there is a need for a broader conceptual framework 
to handle problems of consumer spatial behavior. The cog- 
nitive behavioral approach uses the individual decision- 
maker as a starting point. Behavior is considered to be a 
function of the environmental situation. 

In contrast to the deterministic location theory frame- 

work which makes a set of assumptions that factors out 

the processes of human decision-making, the cognitive 

behavioral approach specifically focuses upon the nature 

of the decision-making BER Ses and the parameters which 

determine its outcome. 1l 

One of these parameters comprises the amount and 

type of information the individual has about the environ- 
ment--perception of the environment. Inherent in central 
place theory is the economic man assumption--that is, per- 
fect knowledge about all aspects of retailing. It is evi- 
dent that these requirements cannot be satisfied and it 


therefore becomes important to determine how the retail 


environment is perceived. In relation to perception and 


epavid Harvey, "Conceptual and Measurement Problems 
in the Cognitive-Behavioral Approach to Location Theory", 
in Kevin R. Cox and Reginald G. Golledge (eds.), Behavioral 


Problems in Geography: A Symposium. Department of Geogra- 
37-38. 


phy, Northwestern University, Evanston, 1969, pp. 


10 noger M. Downs, "The Cognitive Structure of an 
Urban Shopping Center". Environment and Behavior, Vol. 2, 
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10 
retail location theory it should be emphasized that the 
locational preferences of individuals or groups of individ- 
uals may be thwarted by economic location factors. These 
include the ability of an establishment to pay rent, the 
desire for maximum accessibility to the largest number of 
customers possible to ensure adequate patronage, and the 
principles of cumulative attraction and compatibility in 
attracting customers. The behavior of a retailer's com- 
petition and the structure of a potential market can also 
play important roles in retail location decisions. 

The major focus of the present research, however, 
remains as the perception of Edmonton's retail structure 
by municipal officials, retailers and consumers. Conse- 
quently the theoretical basis of the study is found not only 
in the deterministic central place approach but also in the 
broader framework of the cognitive behavioral approach to 
location theory. It should be made clear, however, that 
the present research is not strictly concerned with con- 
sumer behavior or with explaining retail structure but 
rather with how Edmonton's existing retail structure is 


perceived by municipal officials, retailers and consumers. 


Approaches to Retail 
Planning Research 


In contrast to the geographical literature on 
retailing, most planning studies are applied rather than 


theoretical. Also, there are few articles which concern 
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aa 
retailing that are of major importance in the planning 
journals although a number of books have been published 
which are of considerable relevance in terms of planning 
future retail requirements, ?+ Another group of retail 
planning studies is those which have been conducted on 
individual cities. They have been of four basic types 
which can be differentiated on the basis of their purpose. 
The first comprises the master plan approach which treats 
retailing as one land use component among several and which 
establishes guidelines for future retail development. The 
second type of retail planning study consists of those 
which have been conducted on the central business district. 
A third type of study comprises those which have been 
conducted on shopping centres and a fourth type of study 
has been instigated on special retail components of cities 
which have been creating problems for a community, for 
example, a ribbon street. Like geographical studies of 
retailing, therefore, most planning research has not been 


behavior oriented, emphasizing objects rather than people. 


Retail Research on Edmonton 
There has been very little retail research com- 


pleted on Edmonton. Geographical studies, for example, are 


ie eo for example: Lewis Keeble, Principles and 
Practice of Town and Country Planning. Estates Gazette, 
London, 1964, 382 pp. and; Joseph De Chiara and Lee 


Koppelman, Planning Design Criteria. Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
New York, 1969, 386 pp. 
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limited to Bannon's examination of the central business 


ye WP 
aus tr tet and to Chow's study of Whyte Avenue. +? Two 


theses have been completed in the Faculty of Business 
Administration and Commerce. McCune examined the spatial 
behavior of consumers in Edmonton? 4 and Farris conducted 
a feasibility study for self-service gasoline retailing 
in the city.?° 

With few exceptions, most retail research initi- 
ated by the City of Edmonton Planning Department has 
been included in more general reports. This includes 

16 


The Edmonton General Plan and the more recently devised 


Outline plans for new development areas in the 


rate J. Bannon, The Evolution of the Central Area 
of Edmonton, Alberta, 1946-1966. Unpublished M.A. 
Thesis, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 1967, 139 pp. 


i Chow, The Evolution and Changing Functions of 


a Commercial Ribbon. Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University 
or (Adberta, Edmonton PakO0rimel 65, pp. 


a Derek J. McCune, Consumer Spatial Behavior in 
Edmonton. Unpublished M.B.A. Thesis, University of 


PADer tase Edmonton '19'7isorkke: pp. 


Rote ka M. Farris, Self-Service Gasoline Retail- 
ing. Unpublished M.B.A. Thesis, University of Alberta, 
Eamonton po.970, 85 pp. 


E eias) of Edmonton Planning Department, General 
Plan. City of Edmonton, Edmonton, 1967, 170 pp. 
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53 
ie 1a are : 
Cnty. Specific reports on retailing include a proposal 
foneta imal ron’ <102 Street, 1° an examination of downtown 
pedestrian ciruclation?? and a feasibility study for a 
pedestrian concourse downtown. 7° Major research on outlying 
shopping centres is nonexistent. The scope for retail 


research on Edmonton, therefore, is great. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PROCESSES 


Perception 


Geographers, like most social scientists, have 


Lledity of Edmonton Planning Department, West Jasper 
Place Outline Plan. City of Edmonton, Edmonton, 1967, 
71 pp; City of Edmonton Planning Department, Northeast 
Edmonton Outline Plan. City of Edmonton, Edmonton, 1969, 
34 pp; Reid, Crowther and Partners, North Edmonton Outline 
Plan. City of Edmonton, Edmonton, 1970, 49 pp; Underwood, 
McLellan and Associates Ltd., Kaskitayo Outline Plan. City 
Ser eamonton,. Edmonton, 197), 45 pp.; City of Edmonton 
Planning Department, Riverbend-Terwillegar Heights Outline 
Even. City of Edmonton, Edmonton, 1969, 77 pp. and; City 
of Edmonton Planning Department, Millwoods. City of 
Edmonton, Edmonton, 1971, 52 pp. 


18city of Edmonton Planning Department, The Mall 
102 Street. City of Edmonton, Edmonton, 1968, 40 pp. 


LiGaty. of Edmonton Planning Department, Downtown 
Pedestrian Circulation. City of Edmonton, Edmonton, 
P2969 RLP1L pp! 


20 southgate Design Group et. al., Pedestrian 


Concourse Feasibility Study. City of Edmonton, Edmonton 
n.a., 19. pp. 
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14 
borrowed most of their techniques and ideas about percep- 
tion from psychologists. Frequently, discussions about 
perception in the psychological literature relate perception 
to general behavior theory. 

The nexus between the two classes of theory under 

consideration is typically delineated on a background 

of metaphysical bias, though this is often confused 

by semantic issues.2l 
Early behavior theorists tended to feel that behavior was 
objective and physical--that it could be observed and 
involved the use of glands and muscles. Perception, on the 
other hand, was a subjective phenomenon, only the perceiver 
had access although it involved conscious experience. It 
was also generally accepted that scientific theories must 
have objective data and therefore perceptual theories were 
not scientific. This approach assumes that objective and 
observable publicly are the same. 

A second position is to consider as objective data, 

- - . inferred events that stand in a logically con- 

sistent relationship with the publicly observable. 

This means that the objectivity of a concept is 

determined by the efficiency with which it yields 

reliable replications of observations.22 


If this is true then perception becomes an inferred aspect 


of behavior. 


21 widliam Bevan, "Perception: Evolution of a 


Concept". Psychological Review, Vol. 65, No. l, 19568, 
p. 34. 
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ES 
One can argue further that no aspect of behavior is 
observed directly--it is the observer who infers behavior. 
It is meaningful (i.e., evident as behavior) to the 
extent that the data of observation are similar in 
some fashion to data which the observer has previously 
used in constructing his conception Of the world. It 
is, Of course, not incompatible with this view to 
argue that gross bodily movements, since they do not 
require transformation by the subject into verbal form 
before becoming available data, are more objective 
than perceptual data.23 
Psychophysicists at first saw perception as a 
relatively elementary mediating process; ". . . a constant 
in the transformation of information received by the organ- 
ism from a form that exists external to the organism to a 


u24 They also 


form that is utilizable in overt response. 
felt, at first, that perception did not dynamically affect 
other components of behavior and therefore it was possible 
to ignore perception and correlate some aspect of overt 
response with stimulus input. More recently, however, 
researchers have suggested that perception does depend on 
present stimulus input, receptor function and past stimula- 
tion and motivation. 


Thus the perceptual mechanism is a complex inter- 
active one, and the identification and definition 


i 


23hoc. cit. 


24tbid., pp. 34-35. 
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of the functions that influence it become indis- 
pensable to an understanding and prediction of both 
perception and overt response. 


Perception, therefore, is a psychological concept 
that has been treated very ambiguously. For example, there 
is no definition which has gained universal acceptance 
although there are themes on which some agreement has been 
reached. Bartley noted; 

Perceiving has been taken by all psychologists to be 
a process by which the organism relates itself to its 
surrounds. In perceiving, the individual interprets, 


discriminates and identifies objects and conditions 
experienced to be existing in the environment.26 


Berellson and Steiner define perception as the ". . . pro- 
cess by which people select, organize and interpret sensory 
stimulation into a meaningful and coherent picture of the 
ora, 5:! Douglas, Field and Tarpey state; 
Perception then means the way man experiences the 
universe. It involves not only the physical sensa- 


tions that constantly crowd in on him but also his 
interpretation of these sensations. 


22h0c. CL. 


As H. Bartley, Principles of Perception. Uarper, 
New York, 1958, p. 4. 


2! thomas F. Saarinen, Perception of the Drought 
Hazard on the Great Plains. Department of Geography, 


University of Chicago, Research Paper No. 106, Chicago, 
EGG) Dene ls 


ee Douglas, George A. Field and Lawrence xX. 


Tarpey, Human Behavior in Marketing. Merrill, Columbus, 
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White, simply, refers, .to; jt “as 1". seevethe individual corganilza- 


tion of sensory stimulation. "7? 


The latter definition sum- 
marizes, in a concise way, existing agreement on the mean- 
ing of perception. It is concerned with what the individual 
does and how this relates to the physical world which acts 
as the stimulus. 

Bartley relates perception to behavior by identify- 
ing two forms of the latter, immediate and non-immediate. 
Perception applies to the immediate form of behavior that 
persists after a stimulus has been removed. °° Perception 
is not an isolated reaction but one in which several bodily 
systems participate with the central nervous system being 
the director. Perceptual behavior comes from the whole 
organism. 

The term perception should be used when the stimulus 
is or has been physically present, meaning that the 
individual has now or has had in the past a certain 
perception of this stimulus or set of stimuli. 31 


"Perception is the overall activity of the organism that 


immediately follows or accompanies energistic impingements 


*9Gilbert F. White, "Formation and Role of Public 
Attitudes", in Henry Jarrett (ed.), Environmental Quality 
ina Growing Economy. Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, 1966, 

Ot LO, 


30partley, op. Git., Pp. 422, 


3lmyra R. Schiff, Some Theoretical Aspects of 
Attitudes and Perception. Department of Geography, 


University of Toronto Working Paper No. 15,: Peronteo,: 1970, 
by 2. 
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woe : 

upon the sense organs. It represents contact directly 
by an organism with events around it and is, therefore, a 
Dbeasis for all other jactivity forms. This implies a media- 
tion function for the sensory system between internal sys- 
tem activities and external phenomena. Perception com- 
prises an individual's view of reality rather than reality 
itself. Also: 

NO one experiences the world exactly as it is, and no 

two persons experience it in precisely the same way, 

because knowledge of the world--or our experience 

with it--is filtered and modified by physical and 

psychological factors within. us. 
Although actual stimuli may change considerably, perception 

: j 34 

of an object can remain stable through time. Therefore, 
for the purposes of the present study, perception is 
Operationally defined as a mental image or awareness of 


phenomena. The phenomenon being investigated in this study 


is Edmonton's retail structure. 


Attitude 
Just as there is no single widely accepted defini- 
tion of perception, there is none for attitude. Beldo 


stated: 


An attitude is a predisposition to behave positively, 
negatively or almost indifferently toward a given 


32nartley, op. cit., p. 22. 


ee potg 1 BBY Field and Tarpey, op. cit., p. 40. 
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object, event, situation, person or group of 
persons. 


Remmers considered an attitude as ". . . an affectively 
toned idea or group of ideas predisposing the organism to 
action with reference to specific attitude objects."°° 
Krech and Crutchfield defined an attitude as ". .. an 
enduring organization of motivational, emotional, per- 
ceptual, and cognitive processes with respect to some 
aspect of the individual's worla."°?/ Thurstone, in broader 
terms, viewed an attitude 
- - - as the intensity of positive or negative affect 
for or against a psychological object. A psycho- 
logical object is any symbol, person, phrase, slogan, 
or idea toward which people can differ as regards 
positive or negative affect. 
Schiff simply described attitudes as ". . . an organized 
set of feelings and beliefs which will influence an 
individual's behaviour.">” 


McGuire identified five sources of disagreement on 


the meaning of attitude. These areas of difference are 


3>Leslie A. Beldo, "Attitude Research and Management 
Decisions", in James U. McNeal (ed.), Dimensions of 
Consumer Behavior. New York, 1969, p. 366. 


oor, H. Remmers, Introduction to Opinion and 
Attitude Measurement. Harper, New York, 1954, p. 3. 


oh. Krech and R. S. Crutchfield, Theory and Prob- 


lems _in Social Psychology. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1948, 
pee 5.2 . 


Str. L. Thurstone, "Comment". American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 52, No. l, 1946, pp. 39-40. 


39 schiff, op. cit., P- Ga 
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20 
with respect to the psychological locus of attitudes, 
whether attitudes are a response or just a readiness to 
respond, the degree of organization of attitudes, the 
degree to which they are learned from past experience and 
the extent to which they function in a dynamic--motivational 
or directive--knowledge form. “9 

White identified four sets of factors which are at 
work in attitude formation. They are an individual's 
experience with his environment, the decision situation, 


role perception and competence in handling its complexity. *+ 


Allport showed four ways in which attitudes are developed. #7 
Integration consists of attitude development by the accumu- 
lation of experiences through time while differentiation 
comprises the breaking down of a more general attitude. 
Attitudes are also developed through shock or by adoption-- 
that is, the individual follows the lead of an individual 
Or media expression. 

Because certain psychological concepts have not 
been well defined, a great deal of confusion has arisen 


over their boundaries. This has been most evident in 


discussions of perceptions, attitudes and opinions. 


oO. J. McGuire, "Nature of Attitudes and Attitude 


Change", in G. Lindzey and E. Aronson (eds.), Handbook of 
Social Psychology. Reading, 1968, pp. 136-314. 
41 


White peop mucit.;-p. °120. 
426, Vin Ablipont a "Aptitudes” , in Cc. Murchison (ed.), 


Handbook of Social Psychology. Worcester, LISD, Die sGLO-G11. 
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Attitudes are part of the process which determines the per- 
Sep rion Of an object or condition. That is, an individual's 
perception does not depend totally on stimulus properties but 
also on the individual's mental set or predisposition to act. 
In comparing perceptions and attitudes Schiff noted that; 
"Perceptions are more transitory than attitudes, less stable 
and more subject to change with the immediate past experi- 


043 


ence and state of the perceiver. Schiff further noted; 


- - . the distinction between perception and attitudes 
lies not only in the immediacy of the stimulus but also 
in the generality of the stimulus--the specific stimu- 
lus vVérsus*a class of stimuli. 44 
McGuire summed up the confusion between attitudes and 
@eantons by Stating the distinction is ". ... a situation 
involving names in search of a distinction, rather than a 


= The confusion was 


distinction in search of terminology." 
exemplified by White when he noted the two concepts are used 
Piecchangeably,° Further, it is possible to consider atti- 
tudes as general orientations and opinions as specific 
expressions of the former or to consider opinions as overt 
expressions of covert attitudes. An attitude, therefore, in 


the present study is defined as a predisposition or orienta- 


tion to behave in a certain way. 
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BEHAVIOR, PERCEPTION AND ENVIRONMENT 


The relationship between perception and environment 
is not very well understood but 


Since the persons actions vis-a-vis the environment 
-are assumed to depend on his perception of the environ- 
ment it becomes important to find out just how it is 
perceived. 47 


When considering environmental perception, interest is 
really in social perception which is 


- »« »« concerned with the impression one has of a 
social stimulus or set of stimuli, as that impression 
is modified by the perceiver's past experience in 
general, his previous experience with that same or 
Similar stimuli and the individual's state at the 
moment he is viewing the stimulus of interest. 48 


In more concise terms, ". . . social perception is gener- 
ally concerned with the effects of social and cultural 


factors on man's cognitive structuring of his physical and 


social eee Sennen hn? Further, 


Perception is to some extent a process of selecting 
from the environment those things that interest or 
appeal to us. We seldom pay attention to everything 
that is presented to our senses; instead we abstract 


S Phomas F, Saarinen, Perception of the Drought 


Hazard on the Great Plains. Department of Geography, 
University of Chicago, Research Paper No. 106, Chicago, 


1966, p. 26. 
48 


Schutt, OP. Clty panes 
2? rao niae F. Saarinen, Perception of Environment. 


Association of American Geographers Commission on College 
Geography, Resource Paper No. 5, Washington, 1969, p. 5. 
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23 
or select or focus on the elements that we find 
interesting or eiper Lene to us or compatible with 
our inner needs.° 

Saarinen noted that perception studies in geography 
are trying to answer two broad sets of questions. Firstly, 
they concern the effect on individuals and groups of the 
impersonal environment and secondly how the physical world 
is perceived by people, how experience influences percep- 
tion and what the behavioral effects of this arenes The 
idea behind many environmental perception studies is to 
understand behavior for the purpose of designing an environ- 
ment which meets the needs of man. It is the individual 
in the environment who is now receiving the most attention. 
This type of study, as Winkel noted, can be approached from 
a variety of directions. These include; evaluation and per- 
ception of the physical environment, interrelations between 
man's behavior and the physical environment, and existing 
interrelations between the physical and social environ- 
ments. >“ 


Winkel, Malek and Thiel clearly support the exami- 


nation of individual differences in environmental research. 


2Onouglas, Field and Tarpey, op. cit.,. p. 38. 


21 phomas F. Saarinen, Perception of the Drought 


Hazard on the Great Plains. Department of Geography, 
University of Chicago, Research Paper No. 106, Chicago, 
1966, pp. 39-40. 


92 Gary H. Winkel, "Editor's Introduction and 
Preface". Environment and Behavior, Vol. 1, No. 1, 1969, 
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The development of a theoretical conception of man's 
response to the environment clearly must include 
variables descriptive of the person. It is quite 
likely that more systematic attention will be given 
to response differences among people. These differ- 
ences.,..1n+turn,.Wisldead.to:the identification of 
both response and person typologies. The meaning and 
utility of these typological schemes will depend in 
part upon their success in predicting differences in 
environmental and nonenvironmental (i.e. social and/ 
or political) factors and upon their relationship 

to other aspects of the person's behavior. 


Consideration of individual differences has several benefits. 


The designer, for example, may wish to know what effects 
response variations may have upon design proposals 
particularly if the clients are not known. Those who 
must make decisions concerning environmental change 
must often anticipate the various reactions which will 
greet their proposals. In general, designers, plan- 
ners and managers need to know what differences may 

be expected in human behavior, the conditions under 
which it is necessary to make provision for them, and 
whether they are susceptible to change. 4 


Studying individual differences in an environmental context, 
however, is not without its problems. An individual's per- 
ception is not static but is constantly changing through 


complex learning processes. 


Given socio-economic constraints, and provided that 
the individual does not change his place of residence, 
one would expect that as an individual modifies his 
perception of his environment by moving within it and 
by communicating with his peers about it, his 
behavior would approach spatial equilibrium and 
"rational economic behavior'. However, this would 
also presuppose that the objective urban environment, 


i 


24 eary H. Winkel, Roger Malek and Philip Thiel, "The 
Role of Personality Differences in Judgments of Roadside 
Quality". Environment and Behavior, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1969, 
Dene QO. 


O48 od. cit. 
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25 
itself, does not change. In fact, the objective 
urban environment and its components (i.e., retail 
structure, location of employment opportunities, 
temporal differences, residential quality, etc.) are 
constantly undergoing change which results in the 
continuous reordering of perceived urban spatial 
structure. Ever present technological change also 
plays an important role in extending an individual's 
action space and in modifying its morphology, but, at 
the Same time, impedes the tendency of the individual's 
Spatial behavior toward the economically rational. 595 
Largely because of the problems of individual differences, 
there are few who would not admit ". . . that the resultant 
investigations have not yet made a significant contribution 


to the development of geographic theory. ">° 


APPROACHES TO PERCEPTION STUDIES 


Selected Approaches 


A number of researchers have attempted to cate- 
gorize existing perception studies in Geography. Downs, 
for example, viewed perception studies as being based on 
the analysis of structure (examining the nature of the 
perceptual world), analysis of evaluation (major features 
of the perceived world which affect decisions) and analysis 


of preference (how objects are evaluated with respect to 


> Freak E. Horton and David R. Reynolds, "An Investi- 
aation of Individual Action Spaces: A Progress Report". 


Proceedings of the Association of American Geographers, 


Vote ep T9697 Sp. “FILS 


26 Roger M. Downs, "Geographic Space Perception Past 
Approaches and Future Prospects", in Christopher Board 


et. al. (ed.), Progress in Geography International Reviews 


of Current Research. London, 1969, p. 67. 
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each other) .>/ In another classification Goodey recog- 
nized three focal points for perception studies: environ- 
mental perception (awareness of immediate environmental 
features); extra-environmental perception (awareness of 
features outside the immediate environment); and preferen- 
tial perception (preferences for movement toward particular 
Breces). Bordessa also developed a categorization. He 
identified four overlapping themes: environmental percep- 
tion; attitudes and responses to environment; environ- 
mental space: preferences; and environmental perception and 
Beaior.> | Saarinen, using a totally different approach, 
categorized existing work on the basis of scale. Progress- 
ing from large to small scale studies, he noted emphasis 

in the following areas: personal space and room geography, 
architectural space, neighborhoods or districts, paths 


and roads, cities, large conceptual regions, countries 


57R. M. Downs, The Role of Perception in Modern 
Geography. Department of Geography, University of Bristol, 


Seminar Paper Series A, No. 11, Bristol, 1968, p. 2. 


58B. R, Goodey, "Environmental, Extra-Environmental 
and Preferential Perception in Geography". Proceedings 


of the North Dakota Academy of Science, 1968, p. 2. 


39R, Bordessa, Perception Research in Geography; 
An Appraisal and Contribution to Urban Perception. 


Department of Geography, University of Newcastle-Upon- 
Tyne, Seminar Paper No. 8, Newcastle, 1969, pp. 1-3. 
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and the world, ©9 Finaily, Wood developed a more topical 
approach than other investigators. He identified six basic 
types of perception studies; landscape, hazard, recreation, 


it 
movement, space preference, and urban. © 


Urban Perception Studies 


Most investigations of urban perception have as 
their goal the improvement of environmental quality in 
Cities. It is increasingly being recognized that to 
understand urban spatial structure it is necessary to know 
something about decisions and behaviors which arrange 
phenomena over space: ". . . Spatial structure cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of the perception of 
Spatial reality that is retained in the human mina." © 
Such investigations have tended to develop along certain 


research themes. They include perception of the total 


60>homas F. Saarinen, Perception of Environment. 


Association of American Geographers Commission on 
College Geography, Resource Paper No. 5, Washington, 
1269, 37 pp. 


et J. Wood, "Perception Studies in Geography". 


Institute of British Geographers, Transactions No. 50, 
oO. LoL. 


62 evin R. Cox and Reginald G. Golledge, 
"Editorial Introduction: Behavioral Models in Geography", 
in Kevin R. Cox and Reginald. G. Golledge (eds.), 
Behavioral Problems in Geography: A Symposium. Depart- 
ment of Geography, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
1969 , 1D. ya 
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, 63 3 ; : : bons ; 
CECY , of 'regional' areas within cities like neighbor- 


64 65 : 
hoods, or town centres. Studies have also been con- 


66 67 


ducted from the standpoint of paths and roads and 


buildings®8 or groups of buildings. °? 

Kevin Lynch is the undisputed pioneer of urban 
perception studies. His initial work, The Image of the 
City, stands at the foundation of present research efforts. 
Here, Lynch was concerned essentially with the legibility 
of the landscape to people. He identified five components 


of city images; paths, nodes, edges, districts and land- 


avkex’ 


63 Kevin Lyach, the tmage of the City. M.l.T. Press, 
Cambridge, 1960, 194 pp. 


64 Ge Zannaras, An Empirical Analysis of Urban 
Neighbourhood Perception. Unpublished M. A. Thesis, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, 1968, 152 pp. 


654, Klein, "The Delimitation of the Town Centre 
me tie image Of Its Citizens, in E. S. Brill (ed.), 


Urban Core and Inner City. Lund, 1967, pp. 286-306. 


66 5, B. Jackson, "The Stranger's Path". Landscape, 
VoL /peNO. ., LYD/, Doe Lilo. 


© 1 ipa Appleyard, K. Lynch and J. R. Meyer, The View 
From the Road. M.I.T. Press, Cambridge, 1964, 64 pp. 


687, Bunting, Symbolic Urban Images: A Case Study 


of the New City Hall in Toronto. Unpublished M. A. Thesis, 


University of Western Ontario, London, 1967, 126 pp. 


69 Roger M. Downs, "The Cognitive Structure of an 
Urban Shopping Center". Environment and Behavior, Vol. 2, 


Not 1, 1920, pp. 13-239. 


70 Lynch, op. cit., p. 46. 
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Other researchers have tried to identify urban sub- 
areas. Lee, for example, concluded that people define a 
neighborhood in terms of space not people. /+ In a similar 
study, Eyles found people stretch the size of a village to- 
ward their home and that perception of village size decreases 
with length of residence. ’? 

Studies have also been conducted on certain types of 
retail establishments. Rich and Portis examined department 
store images claiming this is an important component of the 


ig Further, Marcus discussed the creation of 


"sales pitch’. 
a store image noting the first step is to understand store 
character. /7 Downs investigated the image of a downtown 
shopping centre. ’> He concluded that the image of the 
shopping centre he examined was composed of eight cognitive 


categories. They comprised four retail establishment fac- 


tors (service quality, price, shopping hours and shop range 


ie R. Lee, "Psychology and Living Space". Trans- 


actions of the Bartlett Society, Vol. 2, 1963-64, pp. 9-36. 


Sh. D. Eyles, The Inhabitants' Image of Highgate 
Village (London) - An Example of 4 Perception Measurement 


Technigue. Graduate School of Geography, London School of 
Economics, Discussion Paper No. 15, London, 1968, 22 pp. 


bis <re teers U. Rich and Bernard D. Portis, "The 
Imageries of Department Stores", in Ronald R. Gist (ed.), 


Management Perspectives in Retailing, New York, 1967, 


re 4d. 


14 stanley Marcus, "The Creation of a Store Image", 


in Ronald R. Gist (ed.), Management Perspectives’ in 
Retailing. New York, L967, Da soe 
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30 
and quality) and four factors relating to the structure and 
function of the shopping centre (structure and design, inter- 
nal pedestrian movement, visual appearance and traffic con- 
ditions),’® Downs suggests; 

One of the major components of human spatial behavior 
in an urban environment is the purchasing of consumption 
goods and services. Consequently consumer behavior 
patterns and processes represent a major problem for 
environmental design both in terms of the location of 
shopping facilities and the provision of access to the 
facilities. Thus, knowledge of the underlying deter- 
Minants of consumer spatial behavior is one crucial 
element for the rational design of urban environments. 
Jonassen also completed a study on the image structure of a 


78 He examined downtown and suburban cen- 


shopping centre. 
tres and their advantages and disadvantages. 

Retail research in urban geography has focused on 
retail structure and the behavior of retailers and consumers 
in relation to this structure. Central place theory has 
been of major importance in much of this work. However, the 
cognitive behavioral approach, which emphasizes the decision- 
making process is seen to be a valuable addition to existing 


methods of studying retail structure and consumer behavior. 


This is the case largely because of its focus on the decision- 


Peet ~f, Jonassen, The Shopping Center Versus Down- 


town. Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce 
and Administration, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
foo, 70: pp. 
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SL 
making process. Perception of the environment is one of the 
important parameters which influence the outcome of the 
decision-making process. The discussion of psychological 
processes, behavior and approaches to perception studies 
has revealed that while geographers have a role to play in 
perception studies, they are dependent upon psychological 
concepts which have not been clearly operationalized. An 
overview of geographic perception studies has shown that 
perception of urban retail structure has not been submitted 
to intensive study. The theoretical contribution of this 
study, therefore, lies in its consideration of perception 
as one of the parameters within the framework of the 


cognitive behavioral approach to location theory. 
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CHAPTER IL 
METHODOLOGY 


The present chapter comprises an explanation of the 
data collection and processing techniques used in this 
study. A field survey of all retail establishments in 
Edmonton was conducted by the author and questionnaire sur- 
veys of municipal officials, retailers and consumers were 
completed by the author and by hired interviewers. The 
data were processed primarily with the aid of an IBM 360 


computer and a Cal Comp Plotter. 
THE INTERVIEW APPROACH 


The interview, both structured and unstructured, is 
the most commonly used technique in perception studies. In 
fact, it is often used in conjunction with other techniques. + 
The structured interview was selected for use in this study 
because it permits investigation of a variety of topics in 
a fairly straightforward manner whereas other psychological 
techniques are more restrictive and demand extremely skilful 
interviewers. The Thematic Apperception Test, for example, 


is usually employed to trace a sequence of events in a 
a ae a 


these techniques include The Photo-Slide Test, The 
Thematic Apperception Test, The Rozenzweig Picture Frustra- 
tion Test and The Semantic Differential. 
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33 
decision-making situation caused by a threat. The Rozen- 
zweig Picture Frustration Test is best used in disclosing 
response patterns to stress. Consequently, neither of these 
approaches were suited to the present research. In addition, 
The Photo-Slide Test or the Semantic Differential are suited 
to more precisely focused subject matter. Therefore, they 
were not readily adaptable to the present research. The 
questionnaire method, for these reasons, appeared to be the 
best approach. 

The structured approach was selected over the 
unstructured technique for two reasons. Firstly, because 
of the comparative nature of the study and secondly because 
a number of interviewers were to be hired. It was necessary 
to simulate the same conditions (or as nearly as possible) 
in each interview situation. This partially counteracted 
inherent differences in the personalities of interviewers 
which could not be avoided. Also, 

The case for formal interviewing is simple. Only if 
all respondents are asked exactly the same questions 
in the same order can one be sure that all the answers 
relate to the same thing and are strictly comparable. 
Then, and then only, is one justified in combining 

the results into statistical aggregates. Without 
doubt formal interviewing succeeds in achieving higher 
reliability than informal techniques. 2 


The extent to which the requirements of formal interviewing 


are met must be considered in interpreting the final results 
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of the investigation. Other problems with the interview 
technique will become apparent throughout the remainder of 


this chapter. 
DATA COLLECTION 


Retail Structure of Edmonton 

The first stage of the research was to take an inven- 
tory of retailing in Edmonton. This was considered necessary 
as background information and also to expand existing know- 
meage Of retail structure in the city in order to construct 
effective questionnaires. More specifically, the actual pat- 
tern of retailing in Edmonton, the types of retail forms in 
the city and planning trends were of direct relevance to 
the objectives of the study. 

Direct field observation was employed in mapping the 
pattern of retail development in Edmonton. This method was 
used to breed greater familiarity with the retail structure 
of Edmonton which would be useful in composing the question- 
naires. A coding sheet was developed and used throughout 
the field research. Observations were made both from a car 
and on foot in more dense retail areas, such as the down- 
town, where establishments frequently were either above or 
below ground level and not observable from the street. Data 
relevant to the present research which was collected by this 
process included store name and address, store type, type 


of location, and parking provided. It was data from field 
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research and the Canadian census” which provided the basis 
for establishing a classification of retail types. Retail 


establishments were categorized into eleven major categories. 4 


Questionnaire Formulation 

Questionnaires were developed for each of the three 
groups of people being studied (municipal officials, 
retailers and consumers), all containing similar questions 
to facilitate comparability (Appendices A, B and C). 

Attempts to interview retail developers were eventually dis- 
continued because of a lack of cooperation. The developers 
were hard to identify in the first place (although this 
problem was overcome) and only two were prepared to be 
interviewed. This was in sharp contrast to municipal offi- 
cials in Edmonton who, on the whole, were cooperative. 

The main objective in constructing the questionnaires 
was to provide for the elicitation of data which would assist 
in achieving the main study objectives outlined in the 
Introduction. Therefore, each questionnaire contained ques- 


tions designed to determine the amount of knowlege possessed 


Shannen Bureau of Statistics, Retail Trade (1966). 
Oueen's Printer, Ottawa, 1969, p. 8-1. 


4ohe retail establishment classification comprises 
the following: Category I, Food Stores; Category II, Gen- 
eral Merchandise Stores; Category III, Automotive Establish- 
ments; Category IV, Hardware Stores; Category V, Drug Stores; 
Category VI, Apparel and Shoe Stores; Category VII, House- 
hold Furniture and Appliance Stores; Category VIII, Retail 
Stores N.E.S.; Category IX, Recreational Service Establish- 
Ments; Category X, Personal Service Establishments N.E.S. 
and; Category XI, Financial Institutions. 
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by respondents about retailing in Edmonton. More specific- 
ally, they were questioned on the purpose of retailing, defi- 
nitions of planning and planned retail development and on 
their comprehension of the processes involved in the develop- 
ment of retail activities. Retailing is operationally 
defined in the present study as comprising the acquisition 
of goods and nonprofessional services and their subsequent 
sale to final consumers. > The purpose of retailing is 
Operationally construed to mean the provision of a service 
to the public and the provision of a livelihood for the 
retailer. While planning definitions are numerous, the mean- 
ing accepted for use in the present research comprises the 
ordering of urban activities to achieve maximum benefit for 
a city's inhabitants. Planned retail development consists 
of a complementary mix of stores under unified control for 
the benefit of a maximum number of people. 

A second group of questions in each of the question- 
naires concerned the respondents' experiences with retailing. 
Experiences specifically mean problems associated with 
retail businesses and the acquisition of products and satis- 
faction with retailing. A third group of questions was 
designed to obtain data on how each group of respondents per- 


ceived the retail structure of Edmonton. A fourth group of 
SS eee Dery ee re, ee a 


>This definition is adapted from Ronald R. Gist, 
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hw 
questions concerned how municipal officials, retailers and 
consumers perceived the quality of retail forms and their 
effect-ononeighborhoed gqualitys« Anefifth group of+questions 
were designed to elicit data on Edmonton's retail structure 
and planning concepts and policies. A final set of ques- 
tions were designed to investigate the respondents' views 


toward citizen involvement in planning and retail planning. 


Questionnaire Implementation 


Consumer Survey. The main prerequisite for select- 
ing the consumer sample was to cover all parts of the city 
within the limitations of available time and resources. 

With these factors in mind, a stratified systematic unaligned 
sample® of 418 was selected. The sample was selected by 
overlaying a grid with one-tenth inch squares on a one inch 
to 1500 feet base map of Edmonton. Sample points were 
selected only in those squares covered by 50 per cent residen- 
tial development. In the first grid square (extreme north- 
west corner) sample point A was selected randomly. Then the 
X coordinate used in determining A was used with a new Y 
coordinate to determine sample points across the northern- 
most row of squares. Subsequently, the Y coordinate of A 

was used with new random X coordinates down the most westerly 


column of grid squares to determine these sample points. 

ca so EE cepa tte TERME NEE ELS. Dice 2h PEL EE ES: 
Sariian J. L. Berry and Alan M. Baker, "Geographic 

Sampling", in Brian J. L. Berry and Duane F. Marble (eds.), 


Spatial Analysis. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 1968, 
Dy 93. 
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The random X coordinates of the first row and random Y coor- 
dinates of the first column were then combined to fill in 
sample points for the remaining squares. The actual sample 
points selected are shown in Figure 1. This method ensured 
adequate areal coverage and also included the element of 
randomness not present in the systematic aligned approach. 

Structured interviews, averaging forty minutes each, 
were conducted with the selected interviewees. Their pre- 
cise location was determined by transposing the sample point 
from the base map to an air photo: the address was then 
located in the Edmonton Telephones Reverse Directory. An 
introductory letter was then mailed to the person advising 
that a researcher would be in touch by telephone to make an 
appointment for an interview. If the person was unwilling 
to cooperate a letter was mailed to the next door neighbor 
and the telephone call then made to that person. These 
alternatives were selected on an alternating left to right 
basis from the initial interviewee selected until an inter- 
view was obtained. The interviews were conducted in the 
home of each interviewee because they were too long to con- 
duct at individual retail outlets or shopping centres. In 
addition, it was felt that this method would reduce role 
overlap as much as possible. 

The consumer questionnaire was pretested twice--once 
by the author and a second time by the eight interviewers 


who were hired to conduct the interviews during dune and July 
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40 
(1971). This eliminated many problems. The interviewers 
were required to undergo a thorough training period which 
involved lectures and pretesting of the questionnaire. The 
interviewers were instructed on the methodology of interview- 
ing and on matters peculiar to this questionnaire and to per- 
ception studies. The interviewers were required to complete 
five interviews which were discussed before they went into 
the field. Seven of the eight interviewers were females 
because it was felt they would be received more easily by 
prospective interviewees. However, one male was hired for 
interviewing in those areas of the city which were thought 
to be too 'rough' for females. All had done some previous 
interviewing but irrespective of experience, some inter- 
viewers were more effective and successful than others. 
Minor problems were eliminated to some extent by requiring 
the interviewers to return the completed questionnaires in 
blocks of twenty. This excludes the first block which had 


to be returned after ten were completed. 


Retail Survey. The stratified systematic unaligned 
sample used for the consumer sample was not suitable for the 
retail sample because of the uneven pattern of retailing in 
Edmonton. Also, the problem of having a variety of types of 
retail establishments and the importance of trying to sample 
proportionally from each type complicated the situation. A 
stratified random proportional sample compiled from a list 


of establishment types was dismissed because it would likely 
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41 
have resulted in an unevenly distributed sample. The 10 per 
cent sample traditionally used by geographers also posed 
difficulties in terms of time and resources. It was, there- 
fore, decided to sample proportionally from the eleven strata 
(eleven major retail categories) on the basis of a 5 per cent 
sample from each stratum, taken not from the list of estab- 
lishments but on an areal basis. It was then possible to 
Systematically select the required number of respondents 
from a particular stratum. No fewer than nine respondents 
were selected from any given category and 239 sample estab- 
lishments were selected in total (Figure 2). Because of the 
relatively small sample size, the results can only be con- 
sidered as suggestive of trends. The retail interviews were 
conducted during business hours at the respondents' place of 
business mainly to avoid role overlap but also because it 
was generally more convenient for them. 

The retail questionnaire was pretested twice--once 
by the author and a second time by the five interviewers who 
were hired for the interviewing during June and July (1971). 
These interviewers were required to submit to a procedure 
Similar to those involved with the residential questionnaire. 
Four females and one male were retained as interviewers. 
Similar procedures were employed with both the retail and 
residential questionnaires to obtain an interview although 


in the latter case, slight modifications were made to the 
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Municipal Official survey. Pretest interviews of 
municipal officials were conducted in the Calgary City Plan- 
ning Department while the final interviews were conducted in 
Edmonton by the author, with those municipal officials most 
directly involved in the decision-making process so far as 
retailing is concerned. Through discussions with municipal 
officials, these were determined to be the city councillors, 
the members of the Municipal Planning Commission and the 
Development Appeal Board and the superintendent (and his 
assistant) and the six section heads in the planning depart- 
ment. ’ The Municipal Planning Commission consists of civic 
department heads who are involved with the physical develop- 
ment of the city and its main function is to examine develop- 
ment proposals for the City. The Development Appeal Board 
comprises mostly professional people and two aldermen 
appointed from the public at large and its main function is 
to hear appeals on development decisions. The total popula- 
tion of these four bodies was thirty-five of whom thirty 
agreed to be interviewed. The interviews were conducted to 
the greatest extent possible in the environment of the role 
that was being investigated. In the case of municipal offi- 
Cials this was in their offices. Refusals were received from 
two city council members, one section head in the planning 


department, one D.A.B. member and one M.P.C. member. 
CaS dell: Seeaiiatnatecdh sectiehatteen SIE fetid des rns! 2 hotel 2b ats ol cm eset eat 


due eanaf tet) Municipal Planning Commission members 
will be referred to as M.P.C. members and Development Appeal 
Board Members as D.A.B. members. 
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Problems in Questionnaire Formulation 


and Implementation 


Although the questionnaire technique was selected 
for use in the present research, it is important to note 
that this method of data collection is not without its prob- 
lems. These problems and their significance for the results 
of the study are particularly important because all of the 
data used in this study were obtained from questionnaires. 

In the formulation of the questionnaires a major con- 
cern was to use wording which conveyed the intended meaning 
and which would not offend the respondents. The use of 
language which would be understandable to all three groups 
was also of major importance. It was necessary to use 
phraseology which left little doubt as to the meaning of the 
question being asked. The questions also had to be ordered 
so as not to hint at other answers. The intent was also to 
ask only those questions which were absolutely necessary. 

The pretest phase resulted in the deletion of ques- 
tions and in modifications to questions which remained in 
the questionnaires. Specifically, this procedure resulted 
in new wordings to questions and it reduced the length of 
the questionnaires. Questions were deleted because they 
were too complex, because they were felt to be of little 
value or because they were too personal. 

The implementation phase of the questionnaires also 


posed problems. One of a major nature concerns the sampling 
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45 
procedure that was used. The three samples were of differ- 
ent sizes, determined to some extent by available time and 
money but also based on accepted sampling procedures. The 
municipal official sample represented 86 per cent of the 
total population, the retail sample 5 per cent and the con- 
Sumer sample even less (418 respondents out of a total city 
population of approximately 450,000). The samples, therefore, 
comprised different proportions of the total populations and 
for this reason the comparability of the results is subject 
to question: they can only be considered as suggestive 
of trends. 

Another problem related to the implementation of the 
questionnaires was keeping good interviewers. This resulted 
from the short duration of employment that was being offered. 
As noted previously, many problems were avoided in the pre- 
testing stage which served not only to improve the question- 
naires but also those administering them. Once the inter- 
viewers became familiar with the interview procedure, few 
problems arose. One occasional problem concerned the 
Srecibility of the study to the interviewees. ~The Univer- 
Sity of Alberta Public Relations Office, The Better Business 
Bureau and the author all received a small number of calls 
to ensure that the study was legitimate. This happened in 
Spite of the fact that letters of introduction were sent 
out. It is apparent, therefore, that the questionnaire 


method undoubtedly presents problems which are difficult to 
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46 
handle but at the initial stage of planning the study it was 


considered to be the best approach to take. 


DATA PROCESSING 


Data on Edmonton's retail structure were coded ona 
coordinate basis by overlaying a one-tenth inch grid on a 
standard base map of Edmonton (one inch to 1500 feet). This 
grid formed the base for location input for computer mapping. 
An IBM 360 computer and a Cal Comp Plotter were then used to 
print out a map of the location of retail establishments for 
1971 at a scale of one inch to 2500 feet. This procedure, 
combined with actual field observation, formed the basis for 
describing Edmonton's retail structure. 

The primary purpose of the municipal official, 
retailer and consumer questionnaires was to establish the 
views of the three groups about retailing in Edmonton. The 
data derived from the questionnaires comprised a mixture of 
data forms which did not easily allow statistical analysis. 
This problem was recognized before the data collection phase 
began. As a result, the main technique, made possible ona 
large scale by the use of an IBM 360 computer, was to com- 
pile cross-tabulations and summaries based on the question- 
naires. In the case of municipal officials, their positions 
were related through cross-tabulations to topics covered in 
the questionnaire which were related to the main study 


objectives. These topics were knowledge levels of retailing, 
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47 
experience with retailing, perception of retail structure, 
perceived quality of retail forms and the effect of retail- 
ing on neighborhood quality, Edmonton's retail structure and 
planning concepts and policies and citizen involvement in 
planning. The same procedure was followed in analyzing data 
contained in the retail and residential questionnaires 
(exlcuding the analysis related to position). Differences 
in views between municipal officials, retailers and con- 
sumers are examined in Chapter VII in terms of the 


objectives of the study. 
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CHAPTER III 
RETAIL STRUCTURE AND PLANNING IN EDMONTON 


The present chapter is concerned with retail struc- 
fure and planning in Edmonton. The retail structure of 
1971 is described and retail planning trends in Edmonton's 
downtown and suburbs are discussed. The purpose of this 
analysis is to establish a base for the description and 
analysis of municipal official, retailer and consumer per- 


ceptions of Edmonton's retail structure. 


PRESENT RETAIL STRUCTURE OF EDMONTON 


The Present Pattern of 


Retailing in Edmonton 


The best method of characterizing the present pat- 
tern of retail development in Edmonton is to say it has a 
strong core which is complemented by a surrounding ring of 
seven regional shopping centres. Ribbon development is 
typical of older areas in Edmonton and of highway approaches. 
Generally, most retailing is confined to the older areas of 
the city which correspond with the grid street pattern (Fig- 
ure 3). There is little retail development in the far south- 
west because of the controlled nature of new residential 


growth and in the southeast and northwest because of indus- 


trial development. 
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50 
Retail Forms in Edmonton 

Retail form means the physical form of establishments 
and clusters of establishments including support facilities 
like parking and landscaping. The major categories of retail 
forms utilized in the present study comprise the downtown, 
regional, community and neighborhood shopping centres and rib- 
bon streets. The three shopping centre forms include planned 
and unplanned types. The planned types, as noted in Chap- 
ter II, consist of a complementary mix of stores under unified 
control for the maximum benefit of developer, retailer and 
consumer. Most planned retail activities, using these cri- 
teria, are found in association with new residential areas 
while unplanned activities are most common in the central 
part of Edmonton and along ribbon streets. Cine central part 
of Edmonton here refers to the area typified by the grid 
Street pattern.) By applying this definition of planned 
retail development to Edmonton, 19.7 per cent of retail acti- 
vities in the city can be considered as planned. Most 
planned retail activities have been developed within the 
last ten years. 

Regional shopping centres are operationally defined 
for the purpose of the present study as comprising retail 
forms of more than twenty-five establishments which comprise 
the widest range of goods and services offered for sale on 
one site outside the downtown. Their trade areas usually 
include many neighborhoods and on occasion shoppers come 


from any part of the city to patronize their establishments. 
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The goods sold at such centres are usually shoppers goods 
(although major grocery outlets can usually be found in such 
centres) like jewellers, shoe stores, junior department stores, 
mens' and womens' clothing stores, personal service estab- 
lishments and department stores usually comprise the main 
businesses at such centres (Appendix D, Table 3). In Edmonton 
there are seven planned regional shopping centres which form 
a ring around the downtown: Westmount, Meadowlark, Bonnie 
Doon, Southgate, Capilano, Centennial and Northgate (Fig- 
ure 4). The one exception included in this group is North- 
gate which contained only nineteen retail establishments 
but which was included as a regional shopping centre because 
it met the remaining criteria. For example, Woodwards, a 
major department store, is included in this centre. 

Planned community centres are operationally defined 
as those centres containing eleven to twenty-five outlets and 
usually serving three to five neighborhoods. The range of 
establishment types is fewer in community than regional cen- 
tres (Appendix D, Table 4). Most contain a service station, 
drug store, hardware store, beauty salon, barber shop, res- 
taurant, bank, dry cleaner and often two grocery stores (one 
usually comprising the main business of the centre) plus a 
mixture of other activities often unique to a particular cen- 
tre. Spatially, community centres are especially character- 
istic of newer residential areas (for example in the south- 


west part of the city) and they are completely lacking in 


the northeast (Figure 4). 
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The forty planned neighborhood centres in Edmonton, 
Operationally defined as containing two to ten outlets and 
serving one neighborhood, are quite evenly distributed in 
all parts of the city. They are, however, located more in 
the newer peripheral areas of Edmonton. What is surprising 
is the nature of their components. Certainly most contain 
normal neighborhood activities like service stations, small 
grocery stores, drug stores, beauty salons and barber shops 
but many also contain one or two activities which are not 
usually associated with such centres. For example, flower 
shops, mens' clothing stores and travel agents (Appendix D, 
Taple-5). ~"In total, Ehe”range of activities Tound in 
neighborhood centres in Edmonton almost equals that found 
in community centres. 

Unplanned development in the city is much more dif- 
ficult to compartmentalize since it appears in several 
Overlapping forms. There are no real unplanned regional 
centres in Edmonton although some may describe the inter- 
section of two ribbon streets as comprising an unplanned 
regional centre (for example the intersection of 82 Avenue 
and 104 Sita ae Here they are considered simply as two 
ribbon streets. In addition, there are no unplanned 


centres in Edmonton which meet the established criteria for 
EE Oe ae eee eer eer as ee a ee ee 


lor street names and locations see Appendix D, 
Figure 1. 
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55 
a community centre. Unplanned development, therefore, 
appears in three main forms; the downtown, neighborhood 
centres and ribbon streets. 

For the purposes of the present study the downtown 
is that area of Edmonton which is characterized by the 
largest concentration of retail establishments in the city 
and which possesses more major department stores and 
Specialty stores than any other retail form. Its trade 
area extends beyond city boundaries and it serves as a 
major shopping centre for the surrounding region. Despite 
the recent growth of regional shopping centres, the down- 
town still appears to be the centre of retail activities 
in Edmonton. 

Ribbon streets have increased in importance since 
the 1950s. For the purposes of this study they are con- 
Sidered to be large scale linear developments along major 
arterials. Major developments of this nature include 
82 Avenue, 104 Street, 124 Street, 118 Avenue, 97 Street, 
101 Street and Jasper Avenue. Despite rumours about 
restricting their growth, new businesses on ribbon streets 
continue to develop. 

Unplanned neighborhood centres are characteristic 
of most older areas of the city. They differ little from 
planned neighborhood centres in function but from the 


standpoint of design are by no Means comparable. Usually, 
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56 
one or two stores are constructed and subsequently new 
businesses are added, with little consideration being given 
to their aesthetic appeal, either individually or as a 


group. 
RETAIL PLANNING TRENDS IN EDMONTON 


The Downtown 

The basic philosophy of retail planning in Edmonton 
is based on the principle of a strong core. This philoso- 
phy is adhered to by the political and nonpolitical 
components of Edmonton's municipal administration. There 
are four major elements in downtown planning which are 
particularly important. They comprise the expansion of 
the downtown to the east and northeast, mainly in the form 
of office development, the construction of an underground 
walkway system, the trend toward boutiques, and the pre- 
servation of some older buildings of historical value. 

In the first case, there is a dualism creeping into 
Edmonton's downtown which has been present in many American 
cities for several years. In fact, the office appears to 
have replaced the retail establishment as the principal 
use in many downtowns. Most new developments in Edmonton's 
downtown are offices (although retail developments are 
common at ground level and in the basement of many of these 
structures) and this is one reason why the civic administra- 


tion is encouraging retailing. Offices do not appear to 
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53 
have taken over completely in Edmonton but their potential 
to do so has been recognized. Further expansion into the 
east and northeast would tend to eliminate what is con- 
Sidered to be one of the least desirable parts of the 
downtown. 

Excluding The General Plan and the outline plans, 
some of the most important retail research completed by 
the City concerns the development of underground walkways 
linking retail nucleations in various locations around the 
downtown. Some sections of the system have already been 
completed. If Edmonton's downtown is to remain viable 
from the standpoint of retailing, this type of development 
almost becomes a necessity because of the city's harsh 
winter climate. However, shopping centres, which already 
have covered walkways, do not appear to have the selection 
and choice of merchandise possessed by downtown establish- 
ments. 

The trend toward boutiques and the preservation of 
some older buildings while tearing down others that could 
be preserved are closely linked. The trend toward bouU- 
tiques in the downtown is illustrated by one of its newest 
developments, The Boardwalk. It comprises three floors of 
businesses in a converted warehouse, the exterior of which 
was refurbished while the interior was gutted and developed 
in a rustic fashion. While warehouses such as this are 


preserved for the benefit of the downtown, structures like 
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58 
the old post office, with unique architectural design, 
compared to modern architecture, are to be torn down to 
make way for various types of towers. What Edmonton's 
downtown seems to lack, therefore, is a unifying design 


GONCEDT ; 


Suburban Retailing 


The large planned developments which have appeared 
in suburban areas are to some extent attempts to fill 
vacuums which existed in residential areas that developed 
without focal points. One major problem has been that 
these planned centres, with few exceptions, comprised only 
retail developments. This has proven to be an inadequate 
method of creating community focal points. Essentially 
they are focal points during business hours. 

Neighborhood unit planning, which includes some 
aspects of retail planning, has been employed in Edmonton 
to combat continuous sprawl. In the city, such neighbor- 
hoods are modeled after proposals put forward by Clarence 
Perry in the twenties and thirties. ° According to the 
neighborhood unit concept, commercial establishments should 
be located on the periphery of neighborhoods rather than in 
the centre. The reasons pertain both to the interests of 
business and to the welfare of the community. Stores near 


the heart of a neighborhood would increase their contact 


ce a eae LL 


* clarence Perry, Housing for the Maching Age. Sage, 
Newyork, 1939, p. Sl. 
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with dwellings, resulting in increased deterioration of 
residential structures. Supply vehicles would have to 
cross the residential areas to the centre, increasing 
traffic and noise, where a degree of quiet and safety is 
emmecessity.. Institutional and community, facilities .are 
then located near the centre of the neighborhood unit. In 
Edmonton, the neighborhood unit concept, as proposed by 
Perry, 1S best exemplified in the southwest sector of the 
city. One of the objectives of this study is to determine 
whether this type of development is satisfactory to the 
City's inhabitants. 

Planned community centres are quite new in 
Edmonton and few in number. However, both the number and 
Size of regional centres is rapidly increasing. Recent 
centres differ little from their predecessors of ten 
years. There is little different about Southgate, for 
example (except it was the first regional centre in 
Edmonton with two department stores), in comparison to 
Westmount. That is, from the standpoint of design, it 
is basically one floor, surrounded by a massive ground 
level parking lot. Some efforts are made to integrate com- 
munity activities at these centres but usually they are 
limited. The new Londonderry mall in the northeast will 
be somewhat different in that two levels of shopping are 


being constructed. 


Also in the planning stages (in several of the 
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Outline plans) are proposals for town centres. That is, 
for the integration of community, residential and retail 
facilities on one site, for the purpose of creating true 
community focal points. Whether these proposals will be 
implemented is another question but how municipal officials, 
retailers and consumers view their potential will also be 
considered in later chapters. 

It remains, however, that the trends which are 
taking place are based on an economic rationale and there 
is virtually no behavioral imput to complement this 
approach. It is a major thesis of this research that the 
behavioral imput must be considered before it will be 
possible to say an effective planning methodology has been 


employed in developing retailing in Edmonton. 


a 


eee a more detailed discussion of the town centre 


concept see: Humphrey Carver, Cities in the Suburbs. 
University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1962.5, 120. 0. 
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CHAPTER IV 
MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS: PERCEPTION OF RETAILING 


The major ebjective of the present chapter is to 
determine how municipal officials view retailing in 
Edmonton. The views of planners, city councillors, M.P.C. 
members and D.A.B. members will also be considered indi- 
vidually. The present chapter, therefore, comprises an 
examination of municipal officials' knowledge levels of 
and their experiences with retailing. In addition, their 
perception of retail structure and the perceived quality 
of retail forms is investigated. Finally, Edmonton's 
retail structure and planning concepts and policies are 


examined. 


SELECTED SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 


Most municipal officials were middle aged 
(Appendix E, Table 1). This was not surprising since many 
of the interviewees had achieved senior management status. 
Also, only 6.7 per cent of the sample comprised women 
(Appendix E, Table 2). Most of the respondents were born 
inecanada (73.3 per cent) although (20 per cent: were born 
in Britain (Appendix E, Table 3). Those from European and 
Asian countries were in a definite minority. The average 


education level of this group was quite high. Seventy per 
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62 
cent had a university degree (10 per cent also had univer- 
Sity training but had not completed a degree) and 3.3 per 
cent had some form of technical training (Appendix E, 
Table 4). Only 16.7 per cent of the respondents had not 
gone beyond grade school. Most of the municipal officials 
interviewed had lived in Canada for at least twenty-five 
years and some for much longer (Appendix E, Table 5) but 
considerably fewer had lived in Edmonton for that length 
of time (Appendix E, Table 5). This suggested that 
although they might be very familiar with the Canadian 
scene, they would be considerably less familiar with 


Edmonton. 


KNOWLEDGE LEVELS OF RETAILING 


Retail and Planning Objectives 


Retailing Objectives. Retailing has been defined 
as the acquisition of goods and nonprofessional services 
and their subsequent sale to final consumers. Its purpose, 
however, could be considered as twofold. It is intended 
to provide both a service for consumers and a living for 
entrepreneurs. Perhaps these objectives are so obvious 
that many tend not to recognize them but it remains that 
only 3.3 per cent of the municipal officials interviewed 
identified both objectives (Appendix F, Table 1). A fur- 


mer 16.7 per cent felt retailing was intended to provide 
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63 
a service to consumers and 30 per cent stated its purpose 
pes cOrtake a profit for the retailer. “The latter: two 
types of response were most typical of M.P.C. and D.A.B. 
members. Many interviewees (43.3 per cent), particularly 
planners and city councillors, tended to evade the question 


and attempted to describe the process of retailing. 


Planning Objectives. Municipal officials, as a 


group, demonstrated considerable inability to verbalize 
their thoughts on planning in the form of a definition. Of 
the thirty individuals interviewed, 43.3 per cent described 
planning by referring to orderly growth and linkages 
between urban activities (Appendix F, Table 2). This type 
of response was most typical of planners. Another 30 per 
cent mentioned orderly growth but did not note relation- 
Ships between urban activities. An additional 13.4 per 
cent of the respondents replied in a piecemeal fashion, 
usually making reference to one activity. Also, 13.3 per 
cent reverted to an assessment of how good or bad planning 
was in Edmonton. Responses like the previous were particu- 
larly typical of D.A.B. and M.P.C. members and to some 
extent of city councillors whose responses seemed either 


very knowledgeable or very difficult to interpret. 


Planned Retail Development. Presumably, if a 


respondent had little idea as to the purpose of retailing, 


Or waS unable to define urban planning, then a reasonable 
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64 
description of planned retail development could not be 
expected. This is at least true at a conceptual level but 
mot always so in practice. .Often,,municipal officials were 
able to recognize planned retail development intuitively, 
without really being aware of the purpose of retailing or 
being able to define planning. More specifically, 53.3 per 
cent of the sample had a reasonable idea as to the nature 
of planned retail development, a much higher percentage 
than occurred in the previous two instances (Appendix F, 
Table 3). This group was characterized mainly by planners 
but more respondents from the remaining three groups 
responded effectively than they did when the objectives of 
planning and retailing were considered. However, it should 
be remembered that 46.7 per cent of the interviewees had 
very little idea about the nature of planned retail develop- 
ment. Only 33.3 per cent of the councillors interviewed 
demonstrated any understanding of planned retail develop- 
ment. The fact that 53.3 per cent were able to respond at 
a meaningful conceptual level may have been a result of 
increasing familiarity with the types of questions being 
asked. It may also have been easier for respondents to 
discuss planned retail development because they were able 
to relate to a portion of the landscape which could be vis- 
ualized. Municipal officials could not do this when 


describing retail and planning objectives. 
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In total, planners appeared the most knowledgeable 
about retail and planning objectives and planned retail 
development and they were followed by D.A.B. members and 
M.P.C. members (who were comparable) and then city council- 
lors. It would appear, therefore, that in order to make 
more knowledgeable decisions about retail development, 
elected officials must become more aware, at a conceptual 
level, of retail and planning goals. The same can be said 
for D.A.B. members and M.P.C. members, but to a lesser 


extent. 


the Development of ;Retail Activities 


Retail Forms and the Decision-Making Process. In 


order to probe further the interviewees' knowledge levels 
of retailing, they were asked to describe the decision- 
making process which had to be followed in establishing 
regional, community and neighborhood shopping centres and 
isolated stores. In particular, an awareness of different 
procedures in establishing the four types of retail forms 
was being investigated. The responses of all four groups 
in the sample were so varied that meaningful categorization 
was not possible. Respondents were unaware of procedures 
in which they were not directly involved. This is indica- 
tive of frequent complaints about red tape and the '‘run- 
around' given by government agencies. If one municipal 


official does not know what the other is doing then little 
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else can be expected. 


Retail Site Selection. Interviewees were more 
responsive and knowledgeable when specific questions about 
establishing retail activities were asked. With regard to 
retail location decisions, city council has the final 
decision-making authority but the decision schema usually 
involves, in varying degrees, city council, the planning 
department, developers and store owners. The largest pro- 
portion of municipal officials (36.7 per cent) did refer to 
all four groups as being involved but a large percentage 
(33.3 per cent) cited only the developer (Appendix F, 

Table 4). Planners and councillors were more frequently in 
the former group while M.P.C. members and D.A.B. members 
were more typically in the latter. This could partially be 
a result of long standing attitudes towards developers 
which are not exactly favorable and which became more and 
more evident as the interviews progressed. The planning 
department and city council were identified by 16.7 per 
cent and 13.3 per cent of the respondents respectively. 
There was a definite tendency for planners and city council- 
lors to identify themselves or each other as the primary 
decision-makers in site selection questions. Excluding 
those who responded by identifying all four groups as being 
involved in decisions about site selection, the tendency 


was for municipal officials to favor the private sector 
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67 
(despite the fact that no respondent cited store owners as 


being involved). 


The Type of Retail Establishment or Centre. Muni- 


Cipal officials felt quite strongly that the private sector 
played the dominant role in decisions about the type of 
establishment or centre to be constructed (Appendix F, 
Table 4). In fact, 50 per cent cited the developer and an 
additional 13.3 per cent indicated the store owner. All 
M.P.C. members and 60 per cent of the D.A.B. members 
responded by identifying the developer. Only 3.3 per cent 
of all respondents cited the planning department and no 
interviewee identified city council. However, 30 per cent 
of the municipal officials indicated involvement by devel- 
opers. This group comprised mainly planners and city 
councillors. The fact that a large number of respondents 
identified the private sector suggested that municipal 
officials tended to recognize the ability of the developer 


to bring about change in municipal regulations. 


The Size of a Retail Establishment or Centre. When 
interviewees were asked who was involved in making deci- 
sions about the size of establishments or centres, the 
private sector was still favored (40 per cent cited devel- 
Opers and 3.3 per cent store owners) although by slightly 
fewer respondents (Appendix F, Table 4). This group com- 


prised mainly M.P.C. and D.A.B. members. Only 6.7 per cent 
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68 
of the municipal officials identified the planning depart- 
ment while none responded by saying city council. However, 
33.3 per cent identified all four groups as being involved 
in decisions about the size of facility to be constructed. 


This group comprised mainly planners and city councillors. 


Planned Shopping Centre Composition. Municipal 


officials were even more emphatic about the lack of 
involvement by the public sector in decisions about the 
composition of planned shopping centres. No respondents 
cited either the planning department or city council while 
53.3 per cent quoted the developer and 10 per cent men- 
tioned the store owner (Appendix F, Table 4). The private 
sector was favored more by M.P.C. and D.A.B. members while 
planners and councillors more frequently indicated the 
involvement of themselves and developers and owners in 
decisions. The latter was cited by 30 per cent of all 


Municipal officials. 


EXPERIENCE WITH RETAILING 


Acquisition of Products by Consumers 


Retail Forms and Traffic Congestion. The downtown 


appears to be the most congested part of Edmonton but only 
43.3 per cent of the municipal officials felt traffic con- 
gestion created a serious accessibility problem in the 


area (Appendix G, Table 1). Compared to major U.S. ceies:: 
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69 
the congestion problem did not appear very serious--in 
fact, this was the comparison made by many who said it was 
not. Of those who said it was a problem, most were plan- 
ners Or proponents of rapid transit. M.P.Cs members felt 
quite strongly that it was not a problem while D.A.B. mem- 
bers were split on the question. City councillors, for 
the most part, felt it was not a problem although 33.3 per 
cent felt it was. These findings seem consistent with the 
view that planners tend to be more aware of problems or at 
least view them more seriously than other groups of 
municipal officials. 

The vast majority of municipal officials did not 
view accessibility as an important problem in gaining 
access to regional, community or neighborhood shopping 
centres. Ribbon streets, however, were a different matter. 
Fifty per cent of the municipal officials interviewed felt 
they were characterized by a traffic congestion problem. 

It was the same groups (planners and proponents of rapid 
transit) that indicated a problem existed downtown who 
felt, Ehere was one On ribbon streets. -In the case of the 
downtown, the desire on the part of some to introduce 
rapid transit may have tended to make congestion appear 
worse than it actually was. In the case of ribbon streets, 
the desire on the part of many to improve their quality 
while others consider them to be unique and functioning 


satisfactorily, results in a similar situation. 
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Retail Forms and Crowding. Sixty per cent of the 
municipal officials ranked the downtown as the most crowded 
area on a five point scale and a further 30 per cent ranked 
it as second (Appendix G, Table 2). All groups but M.P.C. 
members viewed the downtown as the most crowded area and in 
the latter case responses were split between the downtown 
and regional centres. This was somewhat different because 
results from the D.A.B. group were usually the least 
decisive. 

A majority of respondents (53.3 per cent) ranked 
regional centres second in terms of being the most crowded 
retail form (30 per cent also ranked them first). This 
ranking was assigned to regional centres by all groups 
except the M.P.C. who again were split between the downtown 
and regional centres. Community centres were ranked third 
(by 70 per cent of the respondents), ribbon streets fourth 
(by 43.3 per cent) and neighborhood centres fifth (by 
50"per cent). In°the case of the latter two retail forms, 
the percentages quoted represented the largest proportion 
of respondents in each case. Differences in response 
between the four groups of municipal officials for commu- 


nity and neighborhood centres and ribbon streets were not 


very distinct. 


Retail Forms and Choice of Merchandise. Municipal 


officials isolated the downtown as having the best choice 
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fe 
of merchandise despite the recent increase in regional 
shopping centres (Appendix G, Table 3). All planners and 
D.A.B. members and most city councillors and M.P.C. members 
felt the best choice of merchandise could be obtained down- 
town. Only 13.3 per cent of the interviewees indicated 
regional centres and no respondent cited community or 
neighborhood centres or ribbon streets. This suggested, 
that despite accessibility problems in the downtown, most 
felt the area, from the standpoint of selection of merchan- 
dise, was still dominant. However, had these questions 
been asked a few years ago perhaps 100 per cent would have 
referred to the downtown as having the best choice of mer- 
chandise. A gradual erosion of dominance, therefore, may 
be taking place and this was what municipal officials as a 


group appeared concerned about. 


Retail Forms and Consumer Service. The views of 
municipal officials were more diversified about where the 
best personal service could be obtained. The largest pro- 
portion of respondents (40 per cent) cited neighborhood 
centres (Appendix G, Table 3). Proportionally, more M.P.C. 
and D.A.B. members were in this group than planners or 
councillors. However, this finding contradicts a previous 
study on small food stores in Victorias BoC. which con 


cluded that personal service was not an integral part of 
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72 
such operations. 1! In fact, operators often were found to 
be unfriendly and did little more than bag merchandise. 
The downtown and regional centres in contrast (cited by 
20 per cent and 6.7 per cent respectively), offer delivery 
service and easily obtainable refunds. More city council- 
lors than any other group mentioned the downtown as having 
the best personal service. It is questionable, therefore, 
whether small centres are providing the best personal 
service despite the fact that municipal officials per- 
ceive them as doing so. This mental picture of small 
centres may be what municipal officials like to think is 
taking place. The low priority given regional centres 
by municipal officials is also noteworthy since personnel 
at such retail forms pride themselves on good service to 
customers. Only 3.3 per cent of the respondents cited com- 
munity centres and 13.3 per cent indicated ribbon streets 
as offering the best personal service. 

Personal service and concern for an individual's 
needs are closely related but the former can take place 
without the latter. This was evident through comparison 
of the responses of municipal officials in Appendix G, 
Tables 3 and 4. Although neighborhood centres (cited by 


46.7 per cent of the respondents) remained dominant 
ba a a ee Pe at See 


svorman A. Cook, Small Food Stores in Metropolitan 
Victoria. Unpublished M. A. Thesis, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, 1969, 125 pp. 
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(mainly with the support of planners), interesting changes 
took place elsewhere. Regional centres, particularly 
favored by D.A.B. members, replaced the downtown in ranking 
second. This was probably a result of the presence of 
boutique establishments and other small stores in regional 
centres. Establishment personnel in the downtown and on 
ribbon streets were seen as showing the greatest concern 
for individual needs by only 20 per cent of all respondents. 
Community centres again ranked last, perhaps a reflection 


of their limited development in Edmonton. 


Satisfaction With Retailing 


Problems Associated With Retailers. Municipal offi- 
cials faced few problems from retailers and no one problem 
was mentioned by a majority of respondents. In fact, 20 per 
cent stated they could not think of any real problems 
(Appendix G, Table 5). Those difficulties with which they 
did have to cope were easily classified. The most common 
problem (cited by 26.7 per cent of the respondents) was 
related! to’ parking facilities: wRetailers seemedeeithers to 
want more parking space where it was not permitted or they 
saw little need for it where traffic congestion was present. 
A second problem, mentioned by 23.3 per cent of the respond- 
ents and which can also lead to congestion, was the desire 


to overdevelop retail sites. Although parking and site 
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74 
overdevelopment were the main problems, conflict has also 
arisen over store hours and signs. The former have been an 
area of difficulty for many years in Edmonton and the prob- 
lem does not yet appear to be solved. Usually, retailers 
wanted to increase their hours beyond those permitted by 
city bylaws. Sign problems have also arisen out of con- 
flict with city zoning bylaws in that retailers often 
wanted larger signs than regulations permitted or they 
wanted to place them in a manner which conflicted with 
municipal regulations. 

Planners most often mentioned parking, Sign and 
Site overdevelopment problems. City councillors also 
identified parking and site overdevelopment problems in 
addition to store hours on which they placed particular 
emphasis. M.P.C. members cited the fewest problems (site 
overdevelopment and store hours) while D.A.B. members pro- 
portionally identified problems more frequently than other 
groups. 

Municipal officials turned to almost a completely 
new set of problems when they were asked what retailers 
could do to make shopping easier on the consumer. They 
included store hours and site overdevelopment. Inter- 
viewees (36.7 per cent) cited the need for improved ser- 
vice (Appendix G, Table 6), relating, i= co reductions. in 


staff by many large chains. This was particularly true of 
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15 
city councillors and M.P.C. members. Problems related to 
price were also noted by 16.7 per cent of the respondents 
(mainly planners). They referred to price in a humorous 
vein, meaning cost but also from the standpoint of clearly 
marked prices on products. Parking was mentioned equally 
as often, particularly with reference to the downtown and 
ribbon streets. It was referred to as a problem by all 
groups. Recently, emphasis has been placed on the stand- 
ardization of products, from the standpoint of actual 
packaging and in terms of weights and measures. Ten per 
cent of the respondents (mainly planners) cited this as a 
problem to be resolved by retailers. In fact, however, 
this is a question which must be resolved by the manufac- 
turer. Retailers could, perhaps, bring some pressure to 
bear. Approximately 16 per cent of the sample felt no 


improvements were needed. 


Number and Type of Retail Establishments in 


Edmonton. When questioned generally about the number of 
retail establishments in Edmonton, most municipal officials 
appeared quite passive. This was borne out by the large 
percentage of respondents (76.7 per cent) who described the 
number of retail establishments in Edmonton as adequate 
(Appendix G, Table 7). This group comprised proportionally 
equal components from all four categories of municipal 


officials. Despite the high failure rates which are 
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76 
characteristic of retailing, only 10 per cent of the sample 
Said there were too many establishments. This group com- 
prised mainly D.A.B. members. A few respondents (6.7 per 
cent) even said there were not enough retail businesses in 
Edmonton. In spite of the large number of establishments 
like service stations, beauty salons and grocery stores, 
only 6.7 per cent felt there was an imbalance of retail 
activities in Edmonton. 

With respect to the number of specific establish- 
ment types in Edmonton, municipal officials felt few 
Changes were desirable (Appendix G, Table 8). They were 
also quite noncommittal about the types of changes they 
would like to see. Several municipal officials, however 
(13.3 per cent), especially planners, did feel that more 
Specialty stores were needed in Edmonton. The only estab- 
lishments which some municipal officials wanted to see 
decline in number were food stores (13.3 per cent), auto- 
motive establishments (6.7 per cent), hardware stores 
(3.3 per cent) and personal service establishments n.e.s. 
[ayo pere cent). Municipal Orticial responses, cherefore, 


generally supported the maintenance of the status quo. 


Preferred Areas of Shopping. Municipal officials 


did not demonstrate a majority preference for shopping at 
any particular retail form. The largest proportion 


(36.7 per cent) favored regional centres (Appendix G, 
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Table 11) and comprised respondents from all four cate- 
gories of municipal officials, especially M.P.C. members. 
This was interesting in view of the civic administration's 
desire, in general, to promote the downtown. It means 
that although they are encouraging growth in the downtown, 
few prefer to shop there (26.7 per cent). Half of the 
planners interviewed definitely favored shopping down- 
town but the same was true of only one-quarter of 
the city councillors. Perhaps the downtown is still being 
promoted because of the idea that strong downtowns are good 
for cities. Only 3.3 per cent cited community centres, 
10 per cent indicated ribbon streets and no interviewees 
mentioned neighborhood centres. A further 23.3 per cent 
of the respondents had no preference for any particular 
retail form. 

Preferences for regional centres were based on 
variety, convenience, pleasant atmosphere and good parking 
(Appendix G, Table 12). Preferences for the downtown were 
based on the first three of these factors. Considerably 
fewer respondents indicated preferences for community and 
neighborhood centres or ribbon streets. Although many 
previously indicated neighborhood centres as offering the 
best personal service, few preferred to shop there. Con- 
seguently, factors such as convenience and variety, more 
than personal service, would appear to be of greater 


importance to municipal officials. 
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PERCEPTION OF RETAIL STRUCTURE 


Pattern of Retailing 


Perception of Retail Pattern.) Municipal officials 
found it difficult to describe the pattern of retail 


development in Edmonton. This was caused partially by the 
Open ended nature of the question but also because it 
simply was a difficult question to consider, especially if 
it had been given no previous thought. The actual pattern 
of retailing in Edmonton was outlined in Chapter III, 
Figure 6, but the manner in which most municipal officials 
described retailing did not reflect this pattern accur- 
ately. For example, 43.3 per cent simply described the 
pattern as scattered and only 13.3 per cent of the 
respondents described retailing in Edmonton as having a 
strong core surrounded by subcentres and characterized by 
lineal tentacles (Table 1). This group comprised mostly 
Planners. A further 23.3 per cent were at a loss for an 
answer and 20 per cent replied with answers to which little 
meaning could be attached. City councillors were the group 
most frequently unable to offer any description. M.P.C. 
members and D.A.B. members were about equal in their 
ability to describe the pattern of retailing and both 
groups fell between planners and city councillors in this 


Pegeard., in total, the standard of response was low as most 
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79 
municipal officials were not able to visualize the pattern 
of retailing in Edmonton. 


TABLE 1 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF EDMONTON'S RETAIL PATTERN 


Description of .the 
Retail Pattern Per Cent 


Scattered 432.8 
Emphasis on Strong Core with 
Subcentres--Mention of Linear 


Tentacles 3173 
Don't Know A ee) 
Other 20 R06 

TOTAL #0020 


Source: Municipal Official Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 


Percept ronor~cthehocation of Nose Reta! Sates’ 


There are no precise figures on the volume of retail sales 
in Edmonton except for the city as a whole or for census 
tracts but this does not reduce the importance of knowing 
where municipal officials perceive most retailing is taking 
place. It became evident during the interviewing that 
municipal officials were very much oriented toward the down- 
town and this was supported by the 53.3 per cent of the 
respondents who felt most retailing was taking place there 
(Appendix H, Table 1). The downtown was identified fre- 
quently by city councillors (definitely consistent with 


their policy of promoting the downtown) but less often by 
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80 
the other three groups. There was a real fear that declin- 
ing cores in the U.S. could become prevalent in Canada and 
more specifically in Edmonton. However, no respondents 
could give a reason for the necessity of a strong core. Of 
the interviewees who cited regional shopping centres 
(33.3 per cent), few seemed concerned about the downtown as 
a viable unit. Most felt it would be desirable if it 
remained strong but perceived more sales were already tak- 
ing place in regional centres. Therefore, although many 
municipal officials wanted a dominant downtown, it was not 
overwhelmingly perceived as the location of most retailing 
in Edmonton. Perhaps this explains why the administration 


feels it necessary to promote this area. 


Perception of Planned Retail Development. In terms 


of the definition of planned retail development given in 
Chapter III, 19.7 per cent of retail development in Edmon- 
ton was found to be planned. All four groups of municipal 
officials tended to overestimate, by considerable amounts, 
the percentage of retail establishments in Edmonton which 
were part of planned developments. Only 6.7 per cent of the 
respondents estimated the 11 per cent to 20 per cent class 
which includes the correct proportion (Appendix H, Table 2). 
Planners and M.P.C. members made the most accurate estima- 
tions since half of the planners and 57.1 per cent of the 


M.P.C. members cited less than 30 per cent. Most D.A.B. 
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members quoted more than 30 per cent as did all city 


eouncillors. 


Perception of Planned Retail Development Location. 


When asked to describe where most planned retail develop- 
ment in Edmonton was located, the interviewees tended to 
refer either to broad areas, for example, peripheral areas 
or the city, or to specific retail forms, for example, 
shopping centres (Appendix H, Table 3). Those who cited 
peripheral areas of the city (43.3 per cent) demonstrated 
some knowledge of what existed as most planned development 
is located in peripheral areas of the city in shopping 
centres of varying sizes. All planners responded in this 
manner but less than half of the M.P.C. interviewees and 
city councillors and no D.A.B. members did so. Planners, 


therefore, once again demonstrated a superior ability, 
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largely because of their training, to visualize the pattern 


of retailing in Edmonton. However, municipal officials 
aS a group demonstrated a lack of knowledge about the 
location and nature of planned retail development in 


Edmonton. 


Berception of Retail Forms 


Regional Shopping Centres. Although municipal 


officials commonly use the term, they demonstrated an 
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82 
inability to describe regional shopping centres (Appendix H, 
Table 4). Only 26.7 per cent were able to refer to trade 
areas and the types of shops contained in regional centres 
as opposed to other retail forms. A further 6.7 per cent 
made piecemeal reference to the types of shops regional 
centres contained. An additional 66.7 per cent either 
could not describe a regional shopping centre or their 
description lacked meaning. Planners offered the best 
descriptions and D.A.B. members were least able to verbal- 
ize their thoughts. 

Although municipal officials offered poor descrip- 
tions of regional centres, most were able to give an 
example of a regional centre. This again showed that muni- 
Cipal officials were unable to conceptualize development, 
which surely must be a prerequisite for making broad policy 
decisions. This presumably is the role of city council. 

In citing an example of a regional centre, many (46.7 per 
cent) referred to Southgate. This probably happened 
because the centre is new and most respondents had been 
theres recently. /Only 13.3 per cent of the interviewees 
cited examples which were not regional centres, the 
remainder referred to other regional centres in the city. 
Except for Southgate, municipal officials exhibited a 
tendency to name the centre nearest their place of 


residence. 
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Community Shopping Centres. Community centres, of 
all retail forms in Edmonton, were the least distinguish- 
able, for.municipal, officials... Only 10 per cent of the 
respondents made reference to the size of area served by 
community centres while 90 per cent could not respond at 
all (Appendix H, Table 4). Therefore, because most descrip- 
tions of community centres were incomprehensible (even by 
planners), it must be concluded that images of such 
structures are virtually nonexistent. 

Whereas most respondents gave examples of regional 
centres, they could not do the same for community centres. 
Only 13.3 per cent of the interviewees gave an example 
while 86.7 per cent cited centres which were either too 
large or too small (by considerable amounts). Lansdowne, 
Lendrum and Strathern were the only centres identified. 
Also, community centres, unlike regional centres, were not 
known by name unless they were used very frequently. Even 
then, an inability to refer to a centre by name was common. 
Community centres, therefore, do not appear to contribute 


to the legibility of Edmonton's retail structure. 


Neighborhood Shopping Centres. Most municipal offi- 


cials could partially describe neighborhood shopping 
centres (Appendix H, Table 4). These retail forms were 
more familiar and meaningful to them than others. The size 


of area served or the intended function of neighborhood 
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84 
centres were noted by 6.7 per cent of the respondents. A 
further 36.7 per cent made piecemeal reference to the shop 
types these centres might contain while 56.6 per cent 
offered poor descriptions of these facilities. Planners 
were best able to verbalize descriptions while the remain- 
ing three groups usually could not describe or made piece- 
meal reference to the establishment types such centres 
might contain. 

It became evident that municipal officials did not 
perceive a four tier hierarchy of retail forms in Edmonton. 
It was evident that municipal officials visualized a three 
tier hierarchy comprising the downtown, regional centres 
and neighborhood centres. However, their ability to con- 
ceptualize this system was very limited and usually did not 


go beyond offering examples of specific shopping centres. 


Ribbon Streets. The term ribbon street was not 
very familiar to most municipal officials (Appendix H, 
Table 5) and even when it was explained few were able to 
offer a reasonable description (6.7 per cent). Most simply 
did not understand the term (46.7 per cent) although 
several struggled to answer but really did not offer any 
real description (46.6 per cent). Planners were best able 
to describe ribbon streets while M.P.C. and D.A.B. members 
offered quite poor descriptions. City councillors, for 


the most part, had no idea about the nature of ribbon 
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streets yet the problems they cause frequently come before 
the civic administration. 

Similar to previous instances, however, most were 
able to give an example of a ribbon street. One of the 
better known ribbon streets in Edmonton, 82 Avenue, was 
quoted most frequently. Otherwise, there was a tendency 
to cite the street nearest the respondent's home. Only 
16.7 per cent of the interviewees were unable to give an 


example. 


PERCEIVED QUALITY OF RETAIL FORMS 


Quality of Retail Forms 


It is the intention in this section to examine in 
a more specific manner how municipal officials perceive the 
downtown and regional, community and neighborhood centres 
and ribbon streets in terms of five subjective character- 
istics. They are: architectural appeal, on-site adver- 
tising quality, blend with surroundings, parking conditions 
and general maintenance. In most cases assessments were 
made on a five point scale (excellent, good, average, fair 


and poor). 


Architectural Appeal. By architectural appeal is 
meant the overall design appeal of retail forms to respec- 
tive interviewees. The only criteria established for good 


or bad appeal were those in the minds of the interviewees. 
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Municipal officials did not appear impressed with the down- 
town (Appendix I, Table 1). Eighty per cent ranked its 
architectural appeal as average or worse. Two-thirds of 
the planners interviewed were in this group. Of those who 
eonsidered it at least good (particularly city councillors), 
most felt the mixture of design or the lack of an overall 
design concept added to its attractiveness from the stand- 
point of bringing the area alive. 

A majority of respondents (63.4 per cent) felt the 
appeal of regional centres to be either good or excellent. 
Planners, however, were more critical about the architec- 
tural appeal of regional centres than other groups who 
tended to view them as important accomplishments for the 
City. There appeared to be an underlying attitude held by 
many councillors that any major development in the city 
was good and that citizens should be proud of such accom- 
plishments rather than critical of them. Regional centres 
are also much newer than most structures and they function 
as separate and easily identifiable units. With the 
exception of additions, they were also designed to operate 
as a unit. Consequently, the emphasis placed on the 
architectural appeal of regional centres compared to the 
downtown was understandable. 

Community centres were rated even lower than the 


downtown by municipal officials (66.7 per cent cited them 
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87 
as average or worse). Yet, they are also designed as an 
integrated unit. This suggested again that municipal offi- 
cials lacked knowledge about the nature of community 
centres and it emphasized their illegibility in the land- 
scape. 

Neighborhood centres exist in both planned and 
unplanned forms but it appeared that the unplanned, loosely 
knit centres were those remembered by municipal officials. 
With the exception of ribbon streets, they received the 
worst rating. Yet, they were considered the friendliest 
types of centres. There appears to be, therefore, a link 
between friendliness and a lack of planning. 

Sixty per cent of the respondents considered rib- 
bon streets to have poor architectural appeal and a further 
23.3 per cent felt the mixture was too great to generalize. 
The fact that more respondents did not consider the archi- 
tectural appeal of the ee and ribbon streets poor 
suggested that there may be reason to leave them as they 
are. This being based on the idea that variety breeds 
interést29 In°general, only regional centres received a 
solid rating from municipal officials while the other four 
retail forms were not particularly impressive to any 


group. 


On-Site Advertising. On-site advertising refers to 


advertising display material contained within stores or 
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88 
attached to the exterior of buildings. On-site advertising 
in the downtown was given a higher rating than architec- 
tural appeal by municipal officials (Appendix I, Table 2). 
It was considered above average by 36.7 per cent of the 
respondents. This, despite the proliferation of signs in 
the downtown which it must be concluded are reasonably 
appealing to a large number of municipal officials. 

Regional centres ranked highest in terms of on- 
Site advertising and their rating was higher compared with 
that for architectural appeal. Planners, D.A.B. members 
and M.P.C. members were more impressed with the on-site 
advertising of regional centres than city councillors 
although city councillors were quite impressed with the 
architectural appeal of regional centres. 

Assessments of on-site advertising at community 
centres were also better than those related to architectural 
appeal but not enough to improve their rating compared with 
other retail forms. Planners were more enthused about the 
quality of on-site advertising at community centres than 
most and city councillors in particular were not very 
complimentary. Evaluations of community centres were com- 
parable to neighborhood centres and ribbon streets. How- 
ever,. city councillors offered more praise about the 
quality of on-site advertising on ribbon streets than other 


groups (planners in particular were quite critical). 
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Blend With Surroundings. Blend with surroundings 
refers to the extent which establishments and groups of 
establishments are integrated with their surroundings. 
Degree of blend does not imply that newer establishments 
blend more effectively. It is quite possible for old 
structures in older areas to be functioning very effec- 
tively. For example, Southgate is very new but little has 
been done to soften its impact on surrounding residential 
development. 

Municipal officials rated the five retail forms in 
terms of blend with surroundings in the same order as for 
architectural appeal and quality of on-site advertising. 
However, a ranking system was not used in this case; yes 
and no responses were elicited. Regional centres dominated 
(Appendix I, Table 3) but 33.3 per cent of the respondents 
cited both the downtown and community centres as blending 
well with their surroundings. M.P.C. respondents seemed 
most impressed with the downtown from the standpoint of 
blend with surroundings while D.A.B. members were least 
impressed. It was unusual to find these two groups at 
either extreme--most often planners and city councillors 
were in these positions. D.A.B. members were most 
impressed with regional centres but most M.P.C. members 
also felt they blended well with their surroundings. 


Neighborhood centres were regarded much like the 
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downtown and community centres by municipal officials but 
ribbon streets were rated fifth and their mention often 
brought comments about the problems they create. None of 
the four groups of municipal officials rated ribbon streets 
very highly. Consequently, despite the very subjective 
nature of the questions asked, responses to the first three 
variables (architectural appeal, on-site advertising 


quality and blend with surroundings) were very consistent. 


Parking Conditions. It has been established that 
parking space is more abundant at planned shopping centres 
in suburban areas. This view was generally upheld by 
municipal officials. Regional centres were seen as having 
the best parking facilities, followed by community and 
neighborhood centres (Appendix I, Table 4). However, only 
City councillors considered parking to be excellent at 
regional centres. Although parking was viewed as being 
worse downtown than at these retail forms, most respondents 
still considered it better than the space available on 


ribbon streets. 


General Maintenance. General maintenance refers to 
the overall manner in which buildings are maintained. 
Despite the basic lack of architectural appeal in the down- 
town compared to regional centres, most municipal officials 
considered retail buildings in the area were maintained 


quite well (Appendix I, Table 5). Their maintenance was 
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not considered to be as good as regional centres but it was 
better than community or neighborhood centres or ribbon 
escreets. The latter in particular were considered to be 
quite rundown by most respondents. General maintenance was 
seen as better downtown than at other retail forms (except 


regional centres) by all groups. 


EDMONTON'S RETAIL STRUCTURE AND PLANNING 
CONCEPTS AND POLICIES 


Neighborhood Retail Structure 
It has been established that neighborhood unit plan- 


ning (including retail planning) in Edmonton is taking place 
on the basis of design concepts put forward by Clarence Perry 
in the late twenties. In this regard, the present section is 
aimed at establishing whether these principles are favored by 


individuals responsible for proposing and implementing them. 


Location Preferences. Forty per cent of the munci- 
pal officials questioned preferred to have neighborhood 
retail centres located at the intersections of major arteri- 
als and 66.7 per cent preferred their location in the 


heart of residential areas (Appendix d, ‘Table 1). No 


athe author would like to strongly emphasize at this 
point that the phrase “in the heart of residential areas" may 
not have been construed by the respondents to mean in the 
centre of neighborhood units as was originally intended. 
Because of this fact the results must be considered as very 
suspect so far as the positioning of neighborhood centres is 
concerned. This problem emphasizes the necessity of precise 
terminology in any questionnaire study. These statements 
also apply to all future instances where the phrase "in the 
heart of residential areas" is applied. 
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92 
respondents felt neighborhood retail centres should be 
strung out along major arterials. A majority of all groups 
except the M.P.C. preferred the location of retail centres 
in the heart of residential areas. Most of the latter 
favored their location at the intersection of major road- 
ways. 

Municipal officials were very reluctant to suggest 
that neighborhood centres should be located near schools. 
Thirty per cent considered it desirable (Appendix J, 
pable 2). In contrast, 86.7 per cent favored retail and 
community facilities being situated in close proximity to 
each other. The general concensus was that locating com- 
merical establishments near schools creates friction 
between retailers, who find their premises being used as 
"hang outs' and school authorities, who must cope with the 
resulting complaints. A majority of the municipal offi- 
Cials favored the proximity of neighborhood centres to 
community facilities although not to schools. However, 
planners seemed less sure of this idea than the other 
groups. 

It would appear then, that municipal officials 
favor locating retail and community facilities in close 
proximity, with schools being located a 'safe' distance 
from them. Both of the former would be located in the cen- 


tre of residential areas and where shcools would be located 
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93 
remains a moot point. This discussion has been at a con- 
ceptual level and obviously adjustments would be necessary 


depending on local situations. 


Preferences for Improvements in Neighborhood Retail 


Structure. Aside from the location question considered 
previously, all planners, D.A.B. members, M.P.C. members 
and 13.3 per cent of city councillors considered that 
improvements in neighborhood retail structure were neces- 
sary. These improvements can be categorized in terms of 
problems related to parking and accessibility and to the 
general improvement of shopping environments (Appendix J, 
Table 4). The former is interesting since neighborhood 
centres are planned for and based on the principle of 

being within easy walking distance of the potential market. 
Yet municipal officials in Edmonton felt better parking 

and improved automobile accessibility should be provided. 
General improvement of the shopping environment refers to 
retail buildings and to shopping atmosphere which were of 
some concern, particularly to planners and city councillors. 
Other problems were also mentioned (such as improved ser- 
vice) but less frequently than the two previously mentioned. 
No improvements were considered necessary by 33.3 per cent 


of the interviewees. 
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The Retail Structure of Edmonton 


Location Preferences. Respondents in the municipal 
official group were predominantly in favor of concentrating 
retailing firstly in the downtown and secondly in regional 
centres (Appendix J, Table 5). The downtown, however, was 
not where most municipal officials preferred to shop. 
Mainly planners and D.A.B. members wanted emphasis down- 
town and at regional centres. About half of the respond- 
ents favored continued concentration in community and 
neighborhood centres and 30 per cent suggested continued 
emphasis on ribbon streets. City councillors and M.P.C. 
members, more than planners and D.A.B. members, felt 
future development should be distributed throughout the 
five retail forms. 

It was noted in Chapter III that most plans for new 
development areas in Edmonton contain proposals for the 
development of town centres. This concept comprises the 
integration of office and residential high rise develop- 
ments and school and community facilities with regional 
shopping centres. This is on a much larger scale than the 
neighborhood developments discussed previously and ina 
city the size of Edmonton there might be scope for six or 
seven such facilities. 

Municipal officials tended to feel the integration 


of these facilities with regional shopping centres would 
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95 
be beneficial (Appendix,J, Table 6). This included all 
planners and most city councillors and it was one of the 
few Occasions on which relative agreement between these two 
groups occurred. Only 20 per cent of the interviewees 
considered it would be harmful while 16.7 per cent felt 
there would be no effect on regional centres if this type 
of development were to take place. Half of the D.A.B. 
members were among those who said such a proposal would 
detract from regional centres. The viewpoints of munici- 
pal officials, however, were generally consistent with 


town centre proposals which are in the planning stages. 


Preferences for Improvements in Edmonton's Retail 


Scructure. ~~ Municipal Officials most often indicated the 
following three preferences for improvements in Edmonton's 
retail structure: more and better landscaping, more mall 
development downtown and more shops on the ground floor of 
office and high rise apartment buildings (Appendix J, 
fagke: Fy The first Was their £1irst priority. Inter= 
viewees cited massive above ground parking lots as being 
unsightly, particularly when accompanied by the lack of 
landscaping. With respect to mall development downtown, 
attempts (as noted in Chapter III) are being made to 
develop an underground walkway system with nodes of retail 
activities in the basements of buildings. Proposals have 


also been put forward for above ground malls but the 
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96 
problems in implementing them appear to stem from the fear 
of retailers who are not included in such proposals that 
they will lose business. Concerning the third type of 
suggested improvement, there is a trend in Edmonton toward 
the development of businesses at the base of high rise 
buildings. Municipal officials felt more planning in this 
vein would be desirable. 

Less frequently preferred improvements comprised 
more underground parking, computer shopping and more multi- 
level shopping facilities. Underground parking is almost 
nonexistent in Edmonton, mainly because of the costs 
involved. More development of this type would provide 
greater scope for improved landscaping. Computer shopping 
was advocated by those who did not derive much pleasure 
from shopping--a trait of many municipal officials. 
Admittedly its implementation is far in the future but 
its potential should be recognized. With the exception of 
The Boardwalk, the only extensive multi-level shopping 
facilities in Edmonton are those in the basement of high 
rise towers, with ground level shopping above. Consider- 
able space could be saved by their development in regional 
eentres. 

Other less frequent suggestions were made as to how 
retail structure could be improved. These included more 
community orientation on the part of retailers and greater 


amounts of social interaction among customers. In this 
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regard, the development of more social interaction was not 
that important when considered with other problems but when 
isolated 60 per cent felt it was a desirable component of 
the shopping environment (Appendix J, Table 9). Some 
respondents (33.3 per cent), however, did not. 

Priorities for general improvements in Edmonton's 
retail structure were quite different at the intra-group 
level. Planners considered more and better landscaping, 
more mall development downtown, more shops in the bottom of 
high rise apartment and office buildings, more multi-level 
shopping facilities, computer shopping from the home and 
more controlled ribbon development as almost equally impor- 
tant. City councillors emphasized more and better land- 
scaping and more shops in the bottom of high rise build- 
ings and computer shopping as well as more underground 
parking. M.P.C. members stressed the first two of these 
improvements while D.A.B. members stressed the need for 
more landscaping. With respect to the desirability of 
social interaction in retailing, M.P.C. members were the 
only group against promoting it while planners viewed it 
as very desirable. 

The previous discussion was related to retail 
structure in general. Improvements considered necessary 
for specific retail forms (downtown, regional, community 
and neighborhood centres and ribbon streets) were also 


examined. In this regard, municipal officials felt the 
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least improvement was necessary at regional and community 
centres where 43.3 per cent and 36.7 per cent respectively 
felt no improvements were needed (Appendix J, Table 8). 
Parking was recognized as a problem mainly in the downtown 
and on ribbon streets while 26.7 per cent felt more mall 
development was needed downtown. Improved service and 
additional stores were not really considered necessary any- 
where but 20 per cent of the interviewees felt ribbon 
streets should be eliminated. A considerable number also 
felt the general shopping environment could be improved at 
all centres. Consequently, parking problems downtown and 
on ribbon streets were of greatest concern as was the 
general shopping environment at all centres. 

With respect to changes needed in specific types 
of retail forms, planners again stressed the need for a 
general improvement in the shopping environment in all 
areas. Almost’half of ‘the city councillors felt no 
improvements were necessary at regional and community 
centres while parking and accessibility downtown and on 
major streets seemed to be of greatest concern. Most 
M.P.C. members felt no improvements were needed at regional 
centres but they were very concerned about parking and 
accessibility to the downtown. D.A.B. members were quite 
passive as they demonstrated little concern over any 


problems. 
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Citizen Involvement in Planning 

Fifty per cent of the municipal officials inter- 
viewed felt the average person has a voice in where retail 
facilities are to be located whether it be in relation to 
a residence or any other form of development (Appendix J, 
Table 10). Most planners (two-thirds) felt the average 
person has not had a voice in the location of retail 
facilities in the past and in contrast over half of the 
city councillors involved felt they had. D.A.B. members 
and M.P.C. members were almost evenly split on the question. 
In total, only 23.3 per cent of the respondents said con- 
sumers or retailers should have a voice. Many (46.7 per 
cent), however, were not sure (Appendix J, Table 11). 
Therefore, if 50 per cent stated the public has had a voice 
and only 23.3 per cent favored this, some municipal offi- 
Cials want more decisions made strictly by the administra- 
Bion. in fact, half of the planners felt the public 
should not be given a voice in the location of retail 
activities. M.P.C. members and D.A.B. members also tended 
to have a negative attitude although 66.7 per cent of the 
M.P.C. members would not respond to the question. 

In specifically describing the amount of public 
participation in the planning process that has taken place 
in the past, a majority (70 per cent) of municipal offi- 
Cials felt there had been some and 80 per cent were in 


favor of more (Appendix J, Tables 12 and I3) 0 -Opiniom was 
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far from unanimous, however, as 20 per cent were definitely 
Opposed to greater public involvement. There was little 
difference of opinion between groups on the amount of 
public participation in the planning process that had 
taken place in Edmonton in the past. In contrast, planners 
and city councillors were almost unanimous in favoring more 
while M.P.C. members and D.A.B. members were virtually 
split on the question with a slight majority in favor of 
greater involvement. Generally, therefore, municipal 
officials were in favor of more public participation but 
when it came specifically to retailing many respondents 


appeared to take a negative attitude. 
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CHAPTER V 
RETAILERS: PERCEPTION OF RETAILING 


The aim of the present chapter is to illustrate how 
retailers view retailing in Edmonton. It comprises an 
examination of retailers' experiences with and their know- 
ledge levels of retailing. In addition, their perception 
of retail structure and the effect of retail establishments 
on neighborhood quality are also investigated. Lastly, 
Edmonton's retail structure and planning concepts and 


policies are considered. 
SELECTED SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 


The modal age group of retailers was thirty-five to 
forty-four years (26.4 per cent) but they ranged in age 
from their early twenties to late sixties (Appendix E, 
Table 1). Most retailers tended to be between twenty-five 
and fifty years of age. In addition, most were men 
(77.4 per cent) although the number of women involved 
(22.6 per cent) was quite high (Appendix E, Table 2). A 
majority of operators were born in Canada (65.3 per cent) 
and 18.8 per cent were of European origin (Appendix E, 
Table 3). The latter finding is indicative of Edmonton's 


ethnic diversity which is reflected in many of the city's 
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retail establishments. The education levels achieved by 
retailers were not high. Only 7.1 per cent had a univer- 
Sity degree while 57.4 per cent had no training of any 
type beyond Grade 12 (Appendix E, Table 4). Most retailers 
had lived in Canada for at least twenty years (78.4 per 
cent) but™only 37272.per cent had lived in Edmonton’ for 


that length of time (Appendix E, Table 5). 


KNOWLEDGE LEVELS OF RETAILING 


Retail and Planning Objectives 


Retailing-Objectives. Retailers have often been 
eccused Of having too much ‘concern for profit and not 
enough for the consumer. A great deal of concern over the 
profit motive might be expected but not to the exclusion 
of other factors. This attitude was generally borne out 
by the questionnaire responses since many, although not a 
Majority (41.°8° per cent) ,” identified the’ purpose, of retail- 
ing as making a profit (Appendix F, Table 1). Considerably 
fewer respondents (23 per cent) identified the purpose of 
retailing as providing a service to consumers. These 
respondents left doubt in the interviewers' minds as to 
whether they really meant what they were saying. This was 
evident from their rather cynical nature in providing this 
response (reported informally by the interviewers). 


Ideally most retailers might have considered both of these 
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factors as comprising the purpose of retailing but only 
Peeper cent did so... An, additional ..9..2 ner cent, of .the 
respondents attempted to describe the process of retailing 
while 16.8 per cent could not answer or answered in a man- 
ner which lacked meaning. Most retailers, therefore, were 
motivated firstly by profit and secondly by providing a 
service. This appears to contradict many advertisements 
which emphasize the service aspect to the general public. 
It remains, however, that most retailers had some idea 


about the basic function of retailing. 


Planning Objectives. Questions about the nature 
of planning seemed to bring out a cynical attitude, 
When asked to define the term, many (45.2 per cent) 
assessed how good or bad it was in Edmonton (Appen- 
dix F, Table 2). This assessment usually brought with it 
complaints about the civic administration in general. A 
second type of response comprised reference to one 
activity in the landscape. For example, respondents 
(25.9 per cent) would single out the traffic problem in the 
city and cite how it needed improvement. Interviewees who 
described planning objectives in this manner were aware of 
planning but they simply had not given it much considera- 
tion. A third group of respondents (12.6 per cent) men- 
tioned orderly growth but their answers lacked depth; 


reference usually being made to a few specific activities. 
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Often, as well, the respondents would make reference to 
problems related to their own establishments, assuming that 
these matters came under the jurisdiction of planners. An 
additional 15.1 per cent of the interviewees could not 
begin to describe planning objectives. This lack of know- 
ledge might be considered surprising because of the large 
number of interviewees who operated their stores in planned 
shopping centres. In fact, very few respondents (1.3 per 
cent) offered complete descriptions of planning objectives. 
These respondents suggested that planning comprised orderly 
growth and involved consideration of relationships between 
land uses. The majority of respondents, therefore, lacked 


familiarity with the scope of planning. 


Planned Retail Development. Given the general 


inability of retailers to define planning, it was not 
expected that their descriptions of planned retail develop- 
ment would show great improvement. It was found, however, 
that when retailers (much like municipal officials) were 
able to relate directly to the retail component of the 
landscape, the quality of their responses increased con- 
siderably. In fact, 26.8 per cent were able to respond at 
a relatively high level (Appendix F, Table 3). This com- 
pared to 1.3 per cent in the case of descriptions of plan- 
ning objectives. A second group (21.3 per cent) offered 


the view that planned retail development comprised shopping 
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centres while a somewhat smaller group (9.2 per cent) 
cited an example of a specific shopping centre. In most 
cases the example was either a regional shopping centre in 
Edmonton or the planned centre in which the respondent was 
situated. This type of response demonstrated that while 
the retailer may have known what planned retail develop- 
ment was, he found it difficult to communicate this know- 
ledge to others. Despite the improved quality of responses 
in general, there were relatively large proportions of 
interviewees who could not offer any response (18.8 per 
cent) or who offered responses which could not be 
categorized (23.8 per cent). 

Although there were fewer retailers who described 
planned retail development compared to those who described 
the purpose of retailing or defined planning, those that 
did seemed more knowledgeable. Despite this, however, 
and considering the relevance of the nature of retail 
development to retailers, more complete descriptions 
might have been expected. That this did not happen should 
be considered critical by the civic administration, 
particularly if it wants the cooperation of retailers in 
future developments. There remains an elite group of 
retailers who operate large and profitable businesses and 
who are well educated and aware of new developments but 
the majority are small businessmen, who, according to the 


interviewers, frequently appeared fearful of change and 
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innovation. It is the latter group who must be reached 
if their fears are to be removed and their cooperation 


obtained. 


The Development of Retail Activities 


Retail Site Selection. Retailers were very incon- 
sistent about who was involved in making decisions about 
retail locations. Although there is no apparent way in 
which any one group (whether it be city council, the plan- 
ning department, developers or store owners) can be 
Singled out as the only decision-maker in a given situation, 
Many retailers felt there was. The largest proportion of 
retail respondents (31.4 per cent) selected city council 
as the primary decision-maker in site selection questions 
(Appendix F, Table 4). There was no apparent reason for 
this other than the presumed authority of city council and 
the tendency of retailers to blame everything on this 
body. A further 14.2 per cent of the respondents indicated 
store owners while 13.8 per cent cited the planning depart- 
ment as being the primary decision-maker in site selection 
questions. Interviewees who offered either of these 
responses demonstrated a lack of knowledge about the pro- 
cedure involved in obtaining a new site. The owner only 
initiates an action and the planning department is most 


often involved at an advisory level. Only 10.4 per cent of 
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the respondents cited developers. A similar proportion 
(10.9 per cent) was able to provide the most complete 
description, that is, indicating all four groups as par- 
ticipating in decisions about retail sites. The overall 
response to the question of retail site selection reflected 
a lack of awareness by retailers about site decision pro- 
cesses which were taking place beyond the scope of their 


own business. 


The Type of Retail Establishment or Centre. 


Although determining the type of establishment or centre is 
a completely separate question from the site selection 
problem, it usually involves the same decision-makers. 
That is, the owner or developer initiates a proposal which 
must be approved by the planning department and possibly 
by council. Responses from retailers indicated they knew 
it was a different problem and in most cases they also 
gave a different response (Appendix F, Table 4). However, 
no single decision-making group was considered dominant. 
Only 19.2 per cent of the respondents cited city council 
as being involved in decision-making (compared to 31.4 per 
cent in the site selection question). Planners also 
declined in importance since they were cited by only 

11.3 per cent of the interviewees. Respondents tended to 
cite the developer (15.5 per cent) and store owner 


(21.8 per cent) at the expense of the public components in 
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the decision-making schema. Those who cited all four 
groups as being involved comprised only 9.6 per cent of 
the sample. This low proportion indicated an inability of 
retailers to view the decision process as a system involv- 
ing several stages. The percentages of respondents who 
were unable to reply (8.4 per cent) or who offered answers 
which could not be categorized (22.6 per cent) were rela- 
tively high and consistent with responses to the site 
selection question. Therefore, from the retailers stand- 
point, the public sector has more say in site selection 
questions while the private sector is more influential in 
determining the type of establishment or centre to be con- 
structed. Many retailers genuinely believed that selecting 
a site was a matter which involved the public but that 
decisions about the type of establishment or centre to be 
constructed concerned only those directly involved in its 


eonstruction. 


The Size of a Retail Establishment or Centre. 
Responses were more evenly distributed among potential 
choices in the case of establishment or centre size than 
for the questions involving site selection or the type of 
establishment or centre to be constructed. This meant 
that the percentage of respondents who cited all four 
groups (city councillors, planners, developers and store 


owners) as being involved in decisions about the size of a 
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facility to be constructed almost doubled to 18.8 per cent 
of the respondents (Appendix F, Table 4). Generally, as 
well, there was a very definite change in responses to 
those categories which represented the public sector (city 
councillors and planners). This is analagous to the situa- 
tion with respect to the site selection question. Actually, 
23 per cent of the respondents cited city council and 
13.4 per cent mentioned the planning department. In con- 
trast, 15.1 per cent of the sampled retailers cited the 
store owner and 11.7 per cent noted the developer. Few 
respondents were unable to respond (18 per cent). Retail- 
ers seemed better able to grasp the problems of and relate 
LO. tacility.size than to location or type of establishment 


or centre to be constructed. 


Planned Shopping Centre Composition. Retailers 


felt very strongly that private, rather than public groups, 
were involved in decisions about the composition of planned 
shopping centres (Appendix F, Table 4). This appeared to 
reflect a belief that the composition of shopping centres 
was for the owner to determine. The largest proportion of 
interviewees (36.4 per cent) cited developers and 26.4 per 
cent indicated store owners. A fairly large proportion 
(19.7 per cent) was not able to respond to the question. 
The contrast between the perceived roles of the public and 


private sectors is emphasized by noting’ that’ 7.9* per: cent 
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of the sampled retailers referred to city council and that 
2.1 per cent referred to planners. As a result of the 
emphasis placed on decision-making by the private sector, 
Pewerespondents (7.5 per Cent) cited all four groups (city 
councillors, planners, developers and store owners) as 
being involved in decision-making. This again reflected 
the inability of retailers to view processes which were 


beyond their direct involvement. 
EXPERIENCE WITH RETAILING 


The Business 


Major Problems in Establishing the Business. The 


range of problems faced by retailers in establishing their 
Operations was not very great. They were classified into 
three main groups: financing, obtaining a site and getting 
customers. Financing problems were noted by 27.2 per cent 
of the respondents and were usually related to obtaining 
the required capital for establishing the business (Table 2). 
Many, retailers who had difficulty finding “a site (13.6 per 
cent) were still unhappy because for a variety of reasons 
they were unsatisfied with their final decision. Most of 
those who had difficulty obtaining a site had made a final 
selection with no expert advice. Frequently, as well, the 
site problem was related to difficulties retailers faced 


in attracting customers. This was a problem for 18.4 per 


cent of the respondents. 
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TABLE 2 —- MAJOR PROBLEMS IN ESTABLISHING 
THE BUSINESS 


SSSSSSSS9maa9M9aaa3S9B9B9BSS SS 


Problem Per Cent 


Financing 2h 2 
Obtaining a Site 14.6 
Obtaining Customers 18.4 
No Problems Seles Spe 
Other BZ.6 


Source: Retail Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 
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Potential Changes’ in the Business. Although a 


majority of all retailers (59.4 per cent) indicated they 
had no major changes in mind for their businesses, the 


remainder were planning changes (Table 3). This was not 


TABLE 3 - PLANNED BUSINESS CHANGES 


Planned Change Per,.Cent 


Change in Location 

Building Renovation 

Space Expansion 1 
Modification in Product Lines or Service a 
Going out of Business 


Source: Retail Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 
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surprising because retailing is constantly subject to 


external social and economic pressures which often result 
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LL2 
in rapid change in the trade. The five most frequently 
planned changes were modification in product lines or 
Service, space expansion, building renovation, change in 
location, and going out of business. Modification in 
product lines or service generally reflected the introduc- 
tion of new products onto the market or innovations in the 
type of service to be provided. Space expansion was usually 
indicative of a successful operation which simply needed 
more room. Reasons for other changes were generally related 


Gorind?tvidual situations. 


Self-Image of Retailers. Retailers were asked to 


identify, in terms of attracting customers, the one aspect 
of their operation which they considered most important. 
The intent was to discover how retailers viewed their own 
businesses so they could be compared with the views of 
municipal officials and consumers. Three major factors 
were isolated: good prices, good and courteous service and 
quality of merchandise (including a willingness by the 
retailer to stand -behind, the product on .service being 
@etered forssale).4. Only.8. 8iuper cent,of the interviewees 
were concerned that consumers should be aware of their good 
prices before anything else (Table 4). The quality of 
merchandise or service and the willingness of retailers to 
stand behind them were considered important by more 


retailers (17.2 per cent). However, the largest proportion 
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TABLE 4 —- BUSINESS CHARACTERISTICS WHICH RETAILERS 
WANT CONSUMERS TO BE AWARE OF MOST 


FS a 


Business Characteristics Per Cent 
ie ee ee ee See RR ea kre ee 
Good Prices 8.8 
Good and Courteous Service 40.6 
Quality of Merchandise ai pete) 
Other Sige 
TOTAL TOO. 0 


Source: Retail Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 
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(40.6 per cent) stressed good and courteous service above 
all other aspects of their business. An additional 

33.5 per cent of the retailers interviewed referred to 
miscellaneous factors uniquely related to their own 
business. For example, fur retailers and cleaners 


stressed the care taken in storing a fur coat. 


Acquisition of Products by Consumers. 


Retail Forms and Traffic Congestion. Many 


retailers (75.3 per cent) appeared particularly conscious 
of the accessibility problem downtown (Appendix G, Table 1). 
This is explainable by the high traffic volume in the area 
and by the tendency of retailers to be especially critical 
of any factor which reduces the ability of consumers to 
gain access to their establishments. Traffic congestion 


was also considered serious on ribbon streets but not as 
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bad as conditions downtown. This was reflected by 29% 2° per 
cent of the respondents who indicated the problem existed 
on ribbon streets. Traffic congestion was considered much 
less serious in relation to shopping centres although 19.2 
per cent of the respondents still felt it was a problem at 
regional centres. This again reflected their concern with 
factors which inhibited the movement of consumers. Con- 
siderably fewer respondents indicated there was a traffic 
congestion problem at neighborhood and community shopping 
centres. In relation to traffic movement at shopping 
centres generally, problems were considered to exist mainly 
at peak hours or, at times, in relation to specific 


shopping centres. 


Parking and Consumer Attraction. Related to 


accessibility, retailers were also asked to rank, on a five 
point scale; the importance of parking in attracting their 
clientele. Parking was considered very important by 

75.7 per cent of the respondents (Table 5). In addition, 
14.6 per cent of the respondents gave the importance of 
barking ta, crating of four. This left only 236.per cent or 
the interviewees who assigned lesser ratings. Very few, 
therefore, did not view it as being an important require- 
ment of their operation. It should be reemphasized at 

this point, that because most retailers depended on their 


Operations for a livelihood, there may have been a tendency 
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TABLE 5 - THE IMPORTANCE OF PARKING TO 
RETAILERS IN ATTRACTING 
CUSTOMERS 


[SSS 


Importance Rated 
On A Five Point Scale 
(One Represents Least 
Important) Per Cent 


Ol & WN EF 


TOTAL OO RG 


Source: Retail Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 
SE 
to overemphasize the accessibility problem compared to 
other groups. Anything that disrupted their potential for 
earning this livelihood, no matter how unimportant in the 
eyes of others, was considered quite serious by retailers. 
However, many retailers who perceived an accessibility 
problem were unwilling to do anything about it themselves 
in terms of increasing off street parking or reducing 


floor space to site ratios. 


Retail Forms and Crowding. The amount of crowding 


inside stores, as perceived by retailers, varied con- 
siderably between retail forms. The downtown was perceived 
as the most crowded retail form by 86.6 per cent of the 


retailers interviewed (Appendix G, Table 2). Regional 
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116 
centres were ranked second in terms of crowding by 58.2 per 
cent of the respondents. The fact that the downtown has 
for many years been considered the heart of retailing in 
Edmonton may have had a bearing on the responses. Beyond 
the downtown and regional centres, there was little agree- 
ment in terms of which were the most crowded retail forms. 
This presumably reflected a lack of knowledge by retailers 
about these forms and was also partially a result of the 
difficulty retailers found in defining the various 


faci litcies.é 


Retail Forms and Choice of Merchandise. Compared 
to municipal officials or consumers, retailers should know 
Where the best choice of merchandise can be found. A 
majority (59 per cent) considered the downtown to have the 
best choice of merchandise but 34.3 per cent of the 
retailers interviewed cited regional centres (Appendix G, 


tape  3))« 


Retail Forms and Consumer Service. Retailers were 
in considerably less agreement about where the best per- 
sonal service could be obtained. This was a reflection of 
the fact that interviewees exhibited a distinct tendency 
to identify the retail form of which they were a part and 
even more specifically their own business. The largest 
group of respondents (27.2 per cent) identified neighbor- 


hood centres as offering the best personal service 
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(Appendix G, Table 3). In the past, neighborhood centres 
have generally been regarded as offering the best personal 
service but the diversity of response uncovered in the 
present study is indicative of changing views. The down- 
town was cited by 17.6 per cent of the retailers inter- 
viewed, regional centres by 16.7 per cent, community 
centres by 16.3 per cent and ribbon streets by 5.4 per cent. 

A change in response was found when interviewees 
were asked to evaluate retail groupings in terms of concern 
for individual needs. The largest group of respondents 
(25.9 per cent) cited regional shopping centres (Appendix G, 
Table 4). They had been ranked third in terms of personal 
service. Neighborhood centres, cited by 23.4 per cent of 
the respondents, dropped to a rank of second in terms of 
concern for individual needs. The downtown was cited by 
21.3 per cent of the interviewees, community centres by 
17.6 per cent and ribbon streets by 2.5 per cent. These 
findings represent a break with the past in which neigh- 
borhood centres have been viewed as showing the greatest 
concern for individual needs. This can undoubtedly be 
explained by the effort made in recent years, particularly 
by various types of chain operators, to please the con- 
sumer. In contrast, the struggle for survival faced by 


many small businessmen has often led them to cut back on 


personal attention. 
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Satisfaction With Retailing 


Problems Associated With Retailers. Areas in which 
retailers felt they could improve in terms of making shop- 
ping easier on the consumer tended to involve aspects of 
their business which in the past have come under heavy 
criticism. The largest group of retailers (40.2 per cent) 
viewed improved service as the most necessary requirement 
for making shopping easier for the consumer (Appendix G, 
Table 6). Statements of this nature, however, usually were 
made with reference to establishments other than the one 
Operated by the interviewee. This view was apparently 
based on their inability to objectively examine their own 
Operations. Other retailers noted a need for better prices 
and pricing (15.1 per cent), more and better parking 
(12.1 per cent) and standardization of packaging (7.1 per 
cent). Pricing seemed of secondary importance to retailers. 
Price seemed to be viewed as unchangeable whereas service 
could be improved with more effort but with little addi- 
tional cost. There were other suggestions made but they 
were related in unique ways to particular businesses. 
Almost one-third of the retailers (29.3 per cent) inter- 
viewed felt nothing needed to be done. This group perhaps 
lacked the objectivity needed to identify problems 
associated with retailing. Increasing this objectivity 


may be the key to improving retailing generally. 
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Problems Associated With Consumers. Most of the 
problems associated with consumers had already been identi- 
fied by retailers (in the previous section) as being areas 
where retailers themselves could improve. In this vein, 
15.1 per cent indicated they commonly received complaints 
about price (Table 6). The same percentage of retailers 


TABLE 6 - PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY 
RETAILERS FROM CONSUMERS 


aaa 


Problem Per Cent 
Complaints About Prices a5‘ 
Getting Paid L6G, 3 
Overly Fussy, Nasty Customers L226 
Complaints About Merchandise 105.5 
Lack of Parking 4.6 
Complaints About Service 14.2 
No Problems 34,3 
Other 8.0 


Source: Retail Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 
i  ——————————— 
had already identified this as an area in which they could 
improve. A further 16.3, per cent noted difficulties in 
getting paid for merchandise or service, an additional 
12.6 per cent complained about overly fussy or nasty cus- 
tomers, 10.5 per cent noted they received complaints about 
merchandise and 4.6 per cent stated they received complaints 
about poor parking. Complaints about service were identi- 


fied by 14.2 per cent of the retailers while 40.2 per cent 
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2220 
had stated improvement in this area was necessary. An 
additional 34.3 per cent of the interviewees said they had 
not encountered any real problems from consumers. It would 
appear, therefore, that many of the areas in which 
retailers felt improvements were necessary, were also those 
things about which customers complained most. If 
retailers are aware of the problems faced by consumers, then 
solving the problems should not be difficult. However, as 
will become evident in Chapter VI, the problems have not 
been solved. This demonstrates that more than an awareness 
Of a problem is needed for its solution which undoubtedly 
lies within the personalities of retailers and the econom- 


ics of retailing. 


Problems Associated With Municipal Officials. 


Retailers felt that very few of their problems were a 
result of Edmonton's municipal government and in fact 

78.2 per cent could identify no problem areas between the 
two groups (Table 7). The two main problems which were 
identified by retailers included those which resulted from 
parking (5.9 per cent) and from renovation and expansion 
(2.9 per cent). Other miscellaneous conflicts were 
reported but they usually resulted from a particular bias 
or personal situation of the retailer concerned. From the 
standpoint of retailers, therefore, Edmonton's municipal 


administration causes few problems with respect to 


retailing. 
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TABLE 7 - PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY RETAILERS 
FROM MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


SSSsSSSm999aaaaaaaS SS 


Problem Per Cent 


Parking 5. 9 
Renovation and Expansion Me, 
None LBe2 
Other 14.6 


Source: Retail Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 


Number and Type of Retail Establishments in Edmonton. 


Most retailers (72.4 per cent) described the number of 
retail establishments in Edmonton as adequate (Appendix G, 
Table 7) but 17.6 per cent of the interviewees considered 
there were too many retail outlets in the city. Only 

6.3 per cent of the respondents thought there were not 
enough retail establishments in Edmonton and 2.9 per cent 
described the situation as being one of imbalance. The 
overwhelming view toward maintaining the status quo seemed 
£0 result from a fear of change by retailers and the 
effect it could potentially have on their own business. 

It was rather surprising because of the competitiveness 

of retailing, that more respondents did not want a reduc- 
tion in the number of retail outlets in Edmonton. Those 
interviewees who wanted more establishments or who des- 
cribed the situation as one of imbalance usually were 


specialty store operators who seemed unafraid of competi- 
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Retailers who indicated they were unsatisfied with 
the number of retail establishments in Edmonton were asked 
to elaborate on the types of changes they preferred. 
Little additional information was derived in doing this 
because the responses were too few to enable generaliza- 


tions to be made (Appendix G, Table 8). 


Number and Type of Establishments in the Retailers' 
Own Neighborhoods. Retailers were considerably less satis- 
fied with retailing on a local basis than they were for 
Edmonton as a whole. Only 50.2 per cent described retail- 
ing as being adequate at the neighborhood level (Appendix G, 
Table 9). Also, whereas there was a slight tendency to 
feel there were too many facilities in Edmonton as a whole, 
25.1 per cent of the retailers interviewed felt there were 
not enough at the neighborhood level. However, 10 per cent 
of the interviewees also felt there were too many estab- 
lishments in their neighborhood. More retailers (14.6 per 
cent) also felt there was an imbalance of facilities at 
the neighborhood level compared to the city scale. These 
differences between the neighborhood and city scales 
reflected the decreased ability of retailers to perceive 
retailing beyond their own neighborhood. Most retailers 
who wanted additional establishments in proximity to 
their own operations felt these additions would improve 


their own businesses. Retailers who wanted fewer 
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establishments in their areas usually favored this approach 
to reduce competition. 

The specific establishment types which some 
retailers wanted added to their neighborhoods, while few in 
number, are of interest. A few respondents (11.7 per cent) 
felt that more apparel and shoe stores would be desirable 
(Appendix G, Table 10). In the past, apparel and shoe 
stores have been concentrated either downtown or in 
regional shopping centres. However, there was a tendency 
on the part of neighborhood retailers to desire volume 
increases in their businesses and the interviewers came to 
the conclusion (informally from the interviewing) that 
retailers felt the introduction of apparel and shoe stores 
into their area would solve this problem. More personal 
service establishments, already present in quite large 
numbers at the neighborhood level, were seen as necessary 
by 5.9 per cent of the respondents. Additional food stores 
were also desired by some retailers (3.8 per cent) despite 
their presence in large numbers. However, more retailers 
were in favor of reducing their number (5.9 per cent). 

More general merchandise and hardware stores were also 
wanted by 5 per cent and 4.6 per cent of the retailers 
respectively. It could be concluded, therefore, that 
retailers would like to see a reversal of the trend toward 
fewer hardware stores (Appendix D, Table 1). However, why 


retailers would like to see more general merchandise 
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stores in their neighborhoods remains unexplainable, except 
for the principle of cumulative attraction. Retailers, 
therefore, more frequently suggested there was a need for 


change in their own area than in Edmonton as a whole. 


PERCEPTION OF RETAIL STRUCTURE 


Pattern of Retailing 


Perception of the Location of Most Retail Sales. 


By far the largest group of retailers (70.7 per cent) per- 
ceived most retailing, in terms of sales volume, as being 
located downtown while 23.8 per cent indicated that most 
was taking place at regional centres (Appendix H, Table 1). 
As stated previously, there are no precise figures on sales 
volume for the downtown or sre regional centres, so con- 
sequently, retailers were forced to base their decisions on 
figures which they considered likely to exist. Emphasis 
on the downtown appeared to be based largely on the physi- 
cal dominance of the area compared to regional centres 
which are dispersed in seven locations (Figure 8). The 
visual impact of the downtown is increased considerably 

bye tneottice. function. | Their strong leaning toward the 


downtown may also have been a result of past attitudes 


towards the area. 


Perception of Planned Retail Development. Retailers 


tended to overestimate the amount of planned retail 
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development in Edmonton. Only 2.5 per cent made under- 
estimations in selecting the 0-10 per cent range (Appen- 
dix H, Table 2) and 5.4 per cent indicated the 11-20 per 
cent range in which the figure for the actual amount of 
planned retail development in Edmonton falls (19.7 per 
cent). These overestimations may have resulted from the 
lack of a clear understanding about the nature of planned 
retail development. However, they may also have been a 
result of the retailers' inability to view retailing 


generally in an objective manner. 


Perception of Planned Retail Development Location. 


Few retailers were able to describe the location of most 
planned retail development in the city. This is evident 
from the variety of responses in Appendix H, Table 3 which 
was compiled from answers to an open ended question. The 
most common locational description was that most planned 
retail development in Edmonton is located in peripheral 
areas ot the city. Thié was cited. by 19.7 per icent of the 
respondents. An additional 4.6 per cent of the inter- 
viewees mentioned shopping centres which are located mainly 
in peripheral areas of the city. A further 10 per cent 
identified regional shopping centres without specifically 
referring to their location. However, 18.4 per cent said 
most planned retail development was located downtown. The 


tendency to identify peripheral areas or shopping centres 
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more frequently than the downtown was to a considerable 
extent a result of the newness of development in the for- 
mer areas. That is, retailers seemed to associate newness 
with planned development. Those who cited the downtown 
seemed to be considering retail development in conjunction 


with new office complexes. 


Perception of Retail Forms 


Regional Shopping Centres. Retailers had consider- 


able difficulty conceptualizing the nature of regional 
shopping centres. Over half (54.4 per cent) could offer 
no real description and a further 10 per cent made piece- 
meal reference to the types of shops they expected to find 
in regional centres (Appendix H, Table 4). An additional 
17.1 per cent either could not describe a regional centre 
or responded in a manner which lacked meaning. On the 
positive side, 18.4 per cent of the interviewees made some 
reference to regional centre trade areas and function and 
in doing so indicated they were able to visualize regional 
shopping centres in some detail. The inability of 
retailers to describe regional centres seemed to result 
from their general lack of knowledge of retailing and from 
their low education achievement. Also, they did not seem 
concerned about operations other than their own. This 


excludes larger retailers who very frequently were good 


corporate citizens. 
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Most retailers (74.1 per cent) were able to iden- 
tify a regional centre by name or location. There was a 
tendency to name Southgate or the centre nearest their 
business. Therefore, most retailers were intuitively able 
to name a regional centre but they were considerably less 


able to visualize such retail forms. 


Community Shopping Centres. Community centres were 


more accurately described by retailers than regional 
centres (Appendix H, Table 4). In total, 21.3 per cent of 
the retailers interviewed were able to mention the trade 
area size and function of community centres and a further 
23.8 per cent made piecemeal references to the types of 
shops which comprise these centres. Only 33.5 per cent of 
the interviewees were unable to offer any real description 
(compared to 54.4 per cent for regional centres). Because 
of the small number of community centres in Edmonton and 
because of their smaller size compared to regional centres, 
it was surprising that retailers found them more recogniz- 
able than regional centres. 

Despite the ability of retailers to describe commu- 
nity centres, most were unable to offer examples (72.4 per 
cent). This was in contrast to the situation with regard 
to regional centres and appears to be unexplainable. 
Examples offered were again usually those nearest a 


retailers own establishment. In total, twelve different 
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centres were identified. 


Neighborhood Shopping Centres. Compared with 


regional and community centres, relatively few retailers 
were able to describe neighborhood centres at a conceptual 
level. This suggested very strongly that something was 
lacking in neighborhood facilities which perhaps is con- 
eainec in Other retail forms. Most retailers (77.4 per 
cent) made piecemeal reference to the types of shops found 
in them (Appendix H, Table 4) thus demonstrating they at 
least knew what a neighborhood centre was. Despite the 
fact that most retailers were not able to respond at a 
conceptual level, they seemed to appreciate the nature of 
neighborhood centres more than regional or community 


facilities. 


Ribbon Streets. Descriptions of ribbon streets 
were the most incomplete of any retail form. A total of 
54.8 per cent of the respondents said they could not des- 
cribe a ribbon street (Appendix H, Table 5). Only 8.4 per 
cent of the sample were able to describe ribbon streets in 
a meaningful fashion, that is, by referring to the size of 
their trade area and function. Many of the retailers in 
the sample were situated on ribbon streets and conse- 
quently this makes their inability to describe them some- 
what surprising. However, it is not at all surprising 


given the difficulty academics have had in achieving the 
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same goal. They are not characterized by the distinct 
boundaries or uniformity, for example, of regional centres. 

Unlike previous descriptions of retail forms, when 
retailers were unable to offeredescriptionsiofi ribbon 
streets they were also usually unable to suggest an example 
(67 per cent). There was also no bias toward any particular 
street when the examples were given, which would suggest 
they do not stand out in the minds of retailers as signifi- 
cantly as some regional and community centres. In total, 
descriptions of retail forms were quite poor, despite the 
fact that most retailers were operating their establish- 
ments within one of the four retail forms. It should be 
reemphasized, however, that these questions were put to 
retailers without offering them any assistance. After 
these questions were asked, descriptions of the various 
retail forms were formalized by the interviewer for the 


remainder of the questionnaire. 


PERCEIVED QUALITY OF RETAIL FORMS AND THE 
EFFECT OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 
ON NEIGHBORHOOD QUALITY 


Quality of Retail Forms 


Architectural Appeal. Retailers were moderately 


complimentary toward the architectural appeal of all retail 
forms except ribbon streets (Appendix I, Table 1). They 


gave regional centres the highest rating, followed by 
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community centres and the downtown. The rating assigned 
to regional and community centres was undoubtedly related 
to their newness and to the fact that they are explicit 
examples of planned retail development. Neighborhood 
centres were considered to have more architectural appeal 
than ribbon streets but the difference in the assessment of 
the two forms was small. The position of the latter two 
forms in relation to the other three was understandable 
because of the inability of retailers to comprehend their 
precise nature--a result of their dispersed locations and 
lack of distinct boundaries. Therefore, the dominance of 
regional centres was the most important fact in relation 


to architectural appeal. 


On-Site Advertising. The dominance of regional 
centres was also evident in assessments of on-site adver- 
basing. dquaLbtys (Appendixad)i Tableo2) arcSixtytperl centeot 
the sampled retailers rated them as good and 15.9 per cent 
considered them excellent. Retailers' views of the down- 
town's on-site advertising were more complimentary than 
for architectural appeal. Community centres were rated 
below the downtown in terms of on-site advertising. The 
mixture of advertising types found in the downtown 
appeared to be more appealing than the uniformity of adver- 
tising found in community centres. However, advertising 


at regional centres is perhaps even more uniform than that 
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at community centres. Neighborhood centres and ribbon 
streets were rated below average from the standpoint of 
on-site advertising. This view was compatible with that 


pertaining to architectural appeal. 


Blend With Surroundings. Despite, in some 


instances, the low assessments of architectural appeal 

and on-site advertising, all five retail forms were con- 
Sidered to blend well with their surroundings by a majority 
of the sampled retailers (Appendix I, Table 3). Regional 
centres once again were dominant but they were closely 
followed by community centres and the downtown. Neighbor- 
hood centres and ribbon streets ranked fourth and fifth 
respectively. The reasons for these assessments were the 
same as those for architectural appeal and on-site adver- 
tising. This was logical since blend with surroundings 

is comprised at least partially of architectural appeal 


and on-site advertising. 


Parking Conditions. Consistent with previous 
responses, regional and community centres were considered 
to have the best parking facilities--especially regional 
centres (Appendix I, Table 4). In the case of the latter, 
this was a result of the massive parking facilities at 


regional centres. Most community centres also have com- 


parable parking facilities except on a smaller scale. As 


previous responses suggested, retailers were quite critical 
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of parking conditions downtown and on ribbon streets. In 
the case of the downtown, 62.3 per cent of the interviewees 
described parking as poor as did 60 per cent in the case of 
ribbon streets. This view was a result of the lack of off- 
street parking in these areas compared to community and 
regional shopping centres. Neighborhood parking facilities 
were regarded more highly than those of the downtown or 
ribbon streets but not as highly as facilities at community 
Or regional centres. This can be explained by the mixture 
of parking facilities available at such centres. That is, 
some have off-street parking whereas others do not. The 
important fact which emerged was the more complimentary 
descriptions of parking facilities at regional centres 


than at all other retail forms. 


General Maintenance. Ratings changed little when 
general maintenance was considered (regional centres rating 
highest) although the downtown replaced community centres 
in ranking second (Appendix I, Table 5). The general 
maintenance variable was an attempt to combine the previous 
four into one to determine the consistency of responses. 
Consequently, because the ratings for general maintenance 
were consistent (with minor variations) with the previous 
variables, it appears they can be viewed with a consider- 


able degree of reliability. Therefore, it is possible to 


isolate three main findings. Regional centres were 
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consistently regarded more highly than other retail forms, 
the downtown and community centres usually ranked second 
or third and neighborhood centres and ribbon streets con- 
Ssistently received the lowest ratings. The results, there- 
fore, reveal the reatilers' appreciation of the need for 
improvements in retailing at neighborhood centres and 


Eibbon streets. 


The Perceived Effects of Retail Establishments 


on Neighborhood Quality 
General Effects. A majority of retailers, (57.7 per 
cent) described their own establishment as adding to the 


environmental quality of its surrounding area (Table 8). 


TABLE 8 - PERCEIVED EFFECT OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 
ON NEIGHBORHOOD QUALITY 


Perceived Effect Per Cent 
Adds to Neighborhood Quality . Sian 
Does Not Add to Neighborhood Quality 34.7 
Other Tsao 
TOTAL TUG! 0 


SBS RE Pee So ae ee ee ee re a a Ae 
Source: Retail Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 
nnn 
Many retailers viewed their own establishments in a posi- 
tive manner while viewing retailing generally in a negative 
way. This was not the attitude of all retailers but cer- 


tainly of a majority since only 34.7 per cent conceded 
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their establishment did not contribute to the environmental 
quality of its surrounding area. The reasons for these 
results are perhaps quite diverse but seem to result mainly 
from the inability of retailers to objectively examine 


their own establishments. 


Effect of Traffic Generation. It should be 
expected that if~a majority of retailers described their 
establishment as adding to the environmental quality of 
its surrounding area, then the same majority would also 
feel traffic generated by their establishment would not 
have a negative effect on its surrounding area. A majority 
(51 per cent), however, felt traffic generation did have a 
detrimental effect on adjacent areas while 45.2 per cent 
did not (Table 9). The difference in these results 


TABLE 9 - PERCEIVED EFFECT OF TRAFFIC GENERATION 
ON NEIGHBORHOOD QUALITY 


mS 
Effect Per Cent 
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Detrimental Effect Si: 0 
No Detrimental Effect 45.2 
Other 8.8 

TOTAL 100.0 
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Source: Retail Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 
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compared to those in the previous section largely resulted 


from the inability of retailers to comprehend the impact 
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of their total operation on its Surrounding area. This 
narrow approach was typical of many respondents. 


EDMONTON'S RETAIL STRUCTURE AND PLANNING 
CONCEPTS AND POLICIES 


Neighborhood Retail Structure 


Location Preferences. Most retailers preferred 
the location of retail facilities in the heart of residen- 
tial areas although 17.2 per cent indicated that they 
should be located at the intersection of major roadways 
(Appendix J, Table 1). A further 14.6 per cent suggested 
that neighborhood retail development should be strung 
Out along major roadways. City policy favors the location 
of retail facilities at the intersection of major road- 
ways, not strung out in the form of ribbon streets. 

Most retailers were also partial to the proximity 
of their establishments to community facilities while 
most were against their location near schools (Appendix J, 
Table 2). The latter stems from past conflicts which 
have arisen between school authorities and retailers in 
relation to litter on school grounds and retail establish- 
ments being used as 'hang-outs'. Perry? had suggested 


retail development should be separated from community 
ee ee 


to1arence Perry, Housing for the Machine Age. 


Sage, New York, 1939, p. 51. 
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facilities and schools. This is essentially the policy 
which has been adopted by the City of Edmonton. In rela- 
tion to the proximity of retail outlets to community 
facilities at the neighborhood level, the views of retailers 
were, therefore, in conflict with the policies pursued by 
the City of Edmonton. Their views in relation to schools, 
however, were consistent with both Perry's approach and 


the City's policy. 


Preferences for Improvements in Neighborhood 
Retail Structure. Retailers did not consider many changes 
as necessary in neighborhood retailing. In fact, 30.5 per 
cent felt no improvements were needed and 21.8 per cent 
stated they did not know what changes were needed (Appen- 
dix J, Table 4). This again reflected the tendency of 
retailers to view retailing as more satisfactory as it 
involved their own establishment than for the city as a 
whole. The largest group of respondents (15.9 per cent) 
who cited the need for improvements, felt general 
improvements in the shopping environment were needed. 
This change could be suggested with a minimum amount of 
reflection on their own establishment. Other changes 
were also considered necessary but to a much lesser 
extent. Retailers, in a nonverbal manner, through bodily 


movements, generated a feeling that they were aLraid. to 
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suggest changes because the interviewer would then think 
the changes applied to their own business. They were, 
however, willing to criticize others very strongly. 

The previous changes were suggested through open 
ended questioning but retailers were also presented with a 
list of potential changes and asked to identify those they 
considered necessary (Appendix J, Table 3). This form of 
questioning resulted in more changes being suggested. The 
most important was improved parking facilities, cited by 
48.5 per cent of the respondents. This demonstrated a 
lack of awareness on the part of retailers as to the 
intended function of neighborhood centres but it was con- 
Sistent with their general view of the need for more 
parking. If neighborhood centres are functioning as they 
are intended, then sizable parking facilities should not 
be required because the centres presumably are within 
easy walking distance of the potential market. This 
Suggests that in Edmonton this is not the case. A 
second level of priorities included a desire for more 
businesses (cited by 33.1 per cent) and a desire for the 
improved general appearance of neighborhood centres 
(37.2 per cent), both of which retailers seemed to feel 
would increase their own sales volume. A third level 
of priorities suggested by retailers included better 


traffic control (20.1 per cent), renovation of buildings 
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(25.5 per cent) and improved transportation movement 
(18.4 per cent). The emphasis placed by retailers on acces- 
sibility in relation to neighborhood centres was again 
interesting in view of the presumed orientation of neigh- 
borhood retailers toward pedestrian movement. Only 11.7 per 
cent of the interviewees felt no improvements were neces- 
sary. The two approaches, therefore (open and closed 
questioning), have their advantages and disadvantages. 
The former perhaps results in too few suggestions and the 


latter in excessive response. 
The Retail Structure of Edmonton 


Location Preferences. The preferences of retailers 
for the location of future retail outlets in Edmonton were 
quite varied (Appendix J, Table 5). A majority (53.6 per 
cent), however, indicated a preference for more development 
in the form of regional centres while 42.7 per cent cited 
the downtown. apetig preference for regional centres was 
consistent with how they viewed retail forms, that is, 
regional centres were viewed most favorably. While 
retailers still perceived the downtown as the dominant 
retail form of Edmonton, they appeared in favor of shift- 
ing this dominance to regional shopping centres. Community 


and neighborhood centres and ribbon streets were suggested 
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as areas of future concentration by considerably fewer 
respondents. 

It has already been noted that the construction of 
town centres in Edmonton is in the planning stages. * Most 
retailers appeared to favor this type of development 
(Appendix J, Table 6) but almost one-quarter felt it would 
have little effect on regional shopping facilities. An 
additional 17.2 per cent of the respondents felt that the 
integration of these facilities would have little effect on 
regional shopping centres. It would appear, therefore, 
that from the standpoint of retailers, this type of develop- 
ment iS worth pursuing. In this respect their preferences 


were aligned with proposed development trends. 


Preferences for Improvements in Edmonton's Retail 


Structure. Retailers were not enthused about making changes 
to improve Edmonton's retail structure (Appendix J, Table 7). 
Their first priority was for more underground parking. 
Throughout the interviews, retailers were preoccupied with 
the need for any improvements related to providing greater 
accessibility for the automobile. However, they tended to 


feel it should be provided by persons other than themselves. 
pei: ce nea ieee aR RE ht NV a A 
ss for example: City of Edmonton Planning Depart- 


ment, Riverbend-Terwillegar Heights Outline Plan. Crey 


of Edmonton, Edmonton, 1969, 77 pp. 
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A second level of priorities comprised the intro- 
duction of more mall development downtown and the promotion 
of more community orientation on the part of retailers. 
Additional mall development was seen as a method of pre- 
serving the downtown while entrepreneurs felt it was other 
retailers who needed to achieve greater community orienta- 
tion because they already were community oriented. 

A third group of improvements retailers felt neces- 
sary comprised greater amounts of social interaction 
amongst customers, more shops in the bottom of high rise 
apartment and office buildings, more and better landscaping 
and more multi-level shopping facilities. At this stage, 
however, it was only 20 per cent to 28 per cent of the 
respondents who considered these changes necessary. How- 
ever, when the desirability of promoting more social inter- 
action was considered on its own, 74.1 per cent were in 
favor (Appendix J, Table 9). 

More specifically, with regard to specific retail 
forms, further changes were also considered necessary by 
retailers. The parking and accessibility problems down- 
town and on ribbon streets once more became prominent and 
a somewhat smaller percentage felt the general shopping 
environment on ribbon streets needed improvement (Appen- 
dix J, Table 8). Other improvements were also suggested 
but by considerably fewer respondents. Once again there 


was a general tendency for retailers to identify problems 
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more quickly and frequently when they were presented with 
a list of potential problems than when questions were asked 


in an open ended fashion. 


Citizen Involvement in Planning 


Retailers very strongly indicated that the average 
person does not have a voice in where retail establishments 
are to be located (Appendix J, Table 10) although 49.8 per 
cent said this situation should be changed by giving them 
a voice (Appendix J, Table 11). It was interesting that 
sO Many retailers were willing to give the public a voice 
although some responses seemed tinged, in a nonverbal way, 
by the interviewees wanting to give the right answer. Con- 
sequently, if a particular situation came down to an 
individual level, it is questionable whether retailers 
would behave so liberally. 

Most retail respondents felt that some public 
participation in the planning process had taken place in 
Edmonton in the past although 20.9 per cent stated that 
there had been none (Appendix J, Table 12). Regardless, 
most retailers (71.5 per cent) felt there should be more 
public involvement in planning although a fairly large per- 
centage (23.4 per cent) voiced a negative opinion 
(Appendix J, Table 13). It should be remembered that 
retailers were not under any particular pressure at the 


time to participate formally themselves and it was, 
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therefore, very easy to give what they thought were 
idealistic answers. Despite being generally in favor of 
involvement, there was nothing to suggest that retailers 
would be any less apathetic toward citizen involvement in 


planning than many groups have been in the past. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CONSUMERS: PERCEPTION OF RETAILING 


Consumers comprise the third and final group whose 
views of retailing are being considered. Consumers are 
also the only group, which in the past, has not been 
involved extensively in some phase of retail planning in 
Edmonton. In the present chapter consumer knowledge levels 
of and experiences with retailing are examined. In addi- 
tion, consumer perceptions of retail structure and the 
perceived quality of retail forms and the effect of retail 
establishments on neighborhood quality are investigated. 
Lastly, Edmonton's retail structure and planning concepts 


and policies are considered. 


SELECTED SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 


The largest age group of the sampled consumers 
was thirty-five to forty-four years of age (25.4 per cent) 
but the total age range was from late teens to mid- 
seventies (Appendix E, Table 1). Most respondents were 
female (71.5 per cent). Although a majority of the sampled 


consumers were born in Canada (75.1 per cent), there was 


also significant representation from European countries and 


from Britain (Appendix E, Table 3). Many consumers 
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144 
(62.9 per cent) had a grade twelve education or less but 
14.6 per cent did have a university degree (Appendix E, 
Table 4). Most of the sampled consumers had lived in 
Canada considerably longer than they had lived in Edmonton 
(Appendix E, Table 5). In fact, 30.9 per cent of the 


sample had lived in Edmonton for ten years or less. 


KNOWLEDGE LEVELS OF RETAILING 


Retail and Planning Objectives 


Retailing Objectives. It might be expected that 
most consumers, when asked to describe the purpose of 
retailing, would view its main function as providing a 
Service to consumers. This expectation is based on the 
premise that consumers are usually only involved with 
retailing from the standpoint of the services or products 
businesses offer for sale. However, the expected descrip- 
tion was characteristic of only 23.4 per cent of the 
respondents (Appendix F, Table 1). In view of complaints 
made by consumers about retail products and services, it 
might also be assumed that they would be particularly con-=- 
scious of the retailers' desire to make money. However, 
only 15.8 per cent of the respondents cited the profit 


motive. Even fewer noted a combination of profit and ser- 


vice motives (5.5 per cent). This was a result of the 


general inability of consumers to comprehend the total 
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retail system. A fourth group of consumers (30.1 per cent), 
when asked to describe the purpose of retailing, attempted 
to describe the processes involved in the business. This 
group was in direct contrast to those who responded in a 
manner which lacked meaning (25.1 per cent). It can be 
concluded, therefore, that the ability of consumers to 
describe retailing objectives varied considerably and that 


there was no dominant viewpoint. 


Planning Objectives. Generally, most consumers 
were less able to define planning than to describe the pur- 
pose of retailing. No respondents offered a definition at 
a conceptual level although 7.2 per cent did communicate 
a partial definition (Appendix F, Table 2). This resulted 
from their almost complete lack of association with plan- 
ning in the city. The largest group of respondents 
(65.3 per cent) described planning in a poor and piecemeal 
fashion, usually referring to a single activity in the 
landscape. This type of response seemed to result from 
what consumers were able to read about in newspapers or 
listen to on the radio. Another group of consumers 
(11.2 per cent) tended to assess how good or bad planning 
was in Edmonton while the last group (16.3 per cent) simply 
could not define planning. Consequently, the results 
showed that consumers were not really aware of planning or 


of what planners were attempting to achieve. 
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Planned Retail Development. Although few consumers 
(19.4 per cent) were able to describe planned retail 
development at a conceptual level, more did so than were 
able to describe retail or planning objectives (Appendix F, 
Table 3). This was probably because by this stage in the 
interview, consumers were thinking more deeply about retail- 
ing and planning and because they also were able to relate 
directly to a land use component. Over one-quarter of the 
respondents (29.2 per cent) described planned retail develop- 
ment as shopping centres and an additional 15.1 per cent 
described it by referring to a specific shopping centre. 
This showed that some consumers intuitively were able to 
recognize planned retail development. An additional 
36.4 per cent of the respondents either did not know what 
planned retail development was or responded in a manner 
which lacked meaning. Once again, the quality of descrip- 
tions were a result of the lack of consumer exposure to 


the concepts being examined. 


they bevelopment of Retail Activities 


Retail Site Selection. Consumers placed more 


emphasis on the decision-making involvement OF CiLyY councat 


than on any other individual or body. A total of 43.1 per 


cent of the respondents cited city council as being the 


primary decision-maker in questions involving retail site 
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Selection (Appendix F, Table 4). Their tendency to cite 
city council, in many instances, resulted from their lack 
of awareness about the roles and in some cases the exist- 
ence, Of other groups. Consumers who cited the planning 
department (18.7 per cent) demonstrated their lack of 
awareness about the advisory powers, as opposed to decision- 
making powers, possessed by that body. The lack of aware- 
ness by consumers about the role of the private sector was 
underlined by the small number of respondents who cited 
the developer (5.7 per cent) and the store owner (7.4 per 
cent). The percentage of respondents who considered all 
four groups (city council, planning department, developers 
and storeowners) to be involved in decisions about retail 
Site selection was quite small (13.2 per cent). It again 
demonstrated the respondents' lack of awareness about the 


role and existence of groups other than city council. 


The Type of Retail Establishment or Centre. Anal- 


ogous to the site selection question, consumers were pre- 
occupied with the importance of city council's involvement 


in decisions regarding the type of establishment or centre 


to be constructed. The percentage of respondents that cited 


city council was not as great (30.4 per cent) but its 
dominance over other bodies remained evident (Appendix F, 


Table 4). The remainder of the respondents were almost 


evenly split in selecting other groups. About 14 per cent 
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of the respondents cited all four groups as being involved 
in decision-making about the type of establishment or 
centre to be constructed. Interviewees who could not 
answer and whose answers lacked meaning comprised 19.2 per 
cent of the sample. Generally, therefore, consumers again 
emphasized the importance of the public sector as opposed 
to the private sector in decision-making, mainly because of 
their apparent lack of awareness about other groups. Their 
orientation toward the public sector was also indicative of 
the belief by many consumers that city councillors in 
particular were responsible for development of any type 


in the city. 


The Size of a Retail Establishment or Centre. The 
views of consumers on the decision-makers involved in 
determining the size of a facility to be constructed were 
almost identical to those uncovered in relation to the type 
of establishment or centre to be constructed (Appendix F, 
Table 4). It can only be concluded that the orientation 
of consumers towards city council in particular and to the 
public sector in general was a result of the same reason, 


that is, because of their basic lack of awareness about 


the role of other groups. 


Planned Shopping Centre Composition. A distinct 


shift to the private sector occurred when consumers were 


asked to identify the decision-makers involved in 
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determining the composition of planned shopping centres. 
While only 15.3 per cent of the respondents Cl Ceadmicrcy, 
council, even fewer (7.9 per cent) cited the planning 
department (Appendix F, Table 4). In contrast, 23.4 per 
cent mentioned the developer and 19.6 per cent cited the 
store owner. Only 11.7 per cent cited the decision-making 
involvement of all four groups. A further 22 per cent of 
the interviewees could not respond or did so in a manner 


which lacked meaning to the interviewers. 


EXPERIENCE WITH RETAILING 


Acquisition of Products by Consumers 


Factors Which Determine When Consumers Go Shopping. 


The factors which determined when consumers went shopping 
were need, sales, pay day, habit, convenience, mood and 
when outlets are not busy. Need was the most frequent 
response (cited by 48.6 per cent of the interviewees) while 
23.2 per cent and 22 per cent respectively cited pay day 
and convenience (Table 10). The emphasis on practical 
reasons for the time of shopping trips seemed to result 
from the lack of enjoyment derived from shopping and 


also from the time and effort usually required for their 


undertaking. 
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TABLE 10 - FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE 
WHEN CONSUMERS GO SHOPPING 


8SSSSSSSmm9Ma9M9M9a9aSmSSS SSS 


Factor Per Cent 


Need 48.6 
Sales N27 
Mood 724 
Pay Day 236.2 
Convenience 222 0 
Habit 923 
When Stores Are Not Busy 164 5 
Other L262 


Source: Consumer Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 


Factors Which Determine Where Consumers Go Shopping. 


The factors which determined trip destinations for groceries 
and other merchandise were also quite varied (Table 1l). 

In the case of groceries, prices were important to 30.4 per 
cent of the respondents compared to 23.7 per cent for other 
merchandise. In view of recent inflationary trends, it was 
somewhat surprising to find that more consumers were not 
price conscious. Generally, as well, there is less price 
variation in relation to groceries than in relation to 
other merchandise yet consumers seemed more conscious about 
price in relation to grocery shopping. Convenience was 
much more important for grocery shopping than for other mer- 


chandise. It was cited by 36.6 per cent and 19.9 per cent 


of the consumers respectively. This was not unexpected 


because of the greater frequency of grocery shopping trips 
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TABLE 11 - FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE WHERE 
CONSUMERS GO SHOPPING FOR 
GROCERIES AND ALL OTHER 


MERCHANDISE 
SSSSsSS9S9SaaSSS 
Factor Groceries All Other 
Merchandise 
ns. noe ear, Carian oleic ie aint eet ale Ee bere al hangs ci yh eo owl 
Good Prices 30.4 Me wef 
Convenience 36.6 19.9 
Merchandise Quality sb ac 1S". 47 
Merchandise Variety 14.8 24.4 
Parking ert 4.8 
Service sen) ob 
Habit 8.9 we 
Other 1250 22-0 


Source: Consumer Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 
nn 


compared to trips for other merchandise. 

Merchandise variety was important to 14.8 per cent 
of the consumers for grocery shopping but to 24.4 per cent 
for other merchandise. This finding reflected the exist- 
ence of a greater variety of other types of merchandise. 
Parking, considered very important by retailers in 
attracting customers, was cited very infrequently in 
relation to both groceries and other merchandise (7.7 per 
cent and 4.8 per cent respectively). It can only be con- 
cluded that parking problems in relation to retailing in 
Edmonton have not reached the point where they are fore- 
most in the minds of consumers. Other miscellaneous 


factors were mentioned but in each case by considerably 


fewer respondents. 
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Retail Forms and Traffic Congestion. Consumers viewed 
traffic congestion as a problem mainly downtown and on 
ribbon streets (Appendix G, Table 1). This was the case 
with 56 per cent and 29.9 per cent of the respondents 
respectively. These percentages were not very large, con- 
Sidering the amount of coverage the traffic problem in 
Edmonton receives in the various mass media. However, they 
area reflection of the lack of prominence of the traffic 
congestion problem in the minds of consumers. The accessi- 
bility problem was not as great in relation to shopping 
centres as in relation to the downtown or ribbon streets. 
It was not considered a problem at shopping centres because 
of the large parking lots associated with many of these 


centres. 


Retail Forms and Crowding. Most consumers (78.7 per 


cent) perceived the downtown as the most crowded retail 
form although 14.6 per cent of the interviewees described 
regional centres in this manner (Appendix G, Table 2). 

This response was based on their shopping experience but 

it could partially have been a result of pedestrian genera- 
tion by non-retail activities in the downtown area. 

Regional centres were ranked second to the downtown by 

62.4 per cent of the consumers. Regional centres, unlike 
the downtown, generate little non-retail pedestrian traffic. 


Community centres were ranked third in terms of crowding 
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by 47.6 per cent of the respondents. Consumers, therefore, 
were much less sure, as a group, of the rank of community 
centres. Neighborhood centres and ribbon streets were 
ranked least crowded by approximately the same percentages 


of respondents. 


Retail Forms and Choice of Merchandise. Most con- 
sumers felt the best choice of merchandise could be found 
either downtown (65.8 per cent) or at regional centres 
(28.7 per cent). Only 4.9 per cent of the respondents cited 
other retail forms (Appendix G, Table 3). These responses 
were logical because of the variety of outlets which are in 
existence in the downtown and to a lesser extent at 


regional centres compared to other retail forms. 


Retail Forms and Consumer Service. Consumers were 
not as definite about where the best personal service 
could be obtained as they were about identifying where the 
best choice of merchandise could be found (Appendix G, 
Table 3). However, the downtown was still favored by the 
largest group of interviewees (35.4 per cent) but in this 
instance it was followed closely by regional centres 
(31.8 per cent). This represented a change from past atti- 
tudes favoring neighborhood centres. They were cited by 
only 17.5 per cent of the respondents. Few interviewees 


cited either community shopping centres or ribbon streets. 
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Consumers recognized such 'extras' as free delivery and 
easy refunds which are more available in the downtown and 
at regional centres than at establishments which comprise 
other retail forms. 

When questioned about where the greatest concern 
for individual needs could be found, responses were con- 
Siderably different from the personal service question 
(Appendix G, Table 4). Regional centres were identified 
by the largest group (34.2 per cent) and they were followed 
by the downtown (24.9 per cent). Personnel at community 
centres were identified as showing the greatest concern for 
individual needs by 14.6 per cent of the consumers while 
neighborhood centres were cited by 18.2 per cent. The 
secondary importance of neighborhood centres in relation 
to individual attention again was very evident. Few 


respondents (3.6 per cent) identified ribbon streets. 


Satisfaction With Retailing 


Problems Associated With Retailers. Consumers 
described a considerable variety of problems which they 
felt retailers created (Appendix G, Table 5). Heading this 
list were complaints about merchandise (33.7 per cent) and 
complaints about poor service (32.5 per cent). An addi- 


tional 10 per cent of the respondents complained about 


retailers not showing enough concern for customers. 
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Consumers recognized such 'extras' as free delivery and 
easy refunds which are more available in the downtown and 
at regional centres than at establishments which comprise 
other retail forms. 

When questioned about where the greatest concern 
for individual needs could be found, responses were con- 
Siderably different from the personal service question 
(Appendix G, Table 4). Regional centres were identified 
by the largest group (34.2 per cent) and they were followed 
by the downtown (24.9 per cent). Personnel at community 
centres were identified as showing the greatest concern for 
individual needs by 14.6 per cent of the consumers while 
neighborhood centres were cited by 18.2 per cent. The 
secondary importance of neighborhood centres in relation 
to individual attention again was very evident. Few 


respondents (3.6 per cent) identified ribbon streets. 


Satisfaction With Retailing 


Problems Associated With Retailers. Consumers 
described a considerable variety of problems which they 
felt retailers created (Appendix G, Table 5). Heading this 
list were complaints about merchandise (33.7 per cent) and 
complaints about poor service (32.5 per cent). An addi- 
tional 10 per cent of the respondents complained about 


retailers not showing enough concern for customers. 
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largely consumers who were some distance from the nearest 
retail outlet and who desired, for example, the presence 
of a drug store in closer proximity. Considerably fewer 
respondents (2.2 per cent) indicated there were too many 
outlets in their neighborhood. This seemed to stem from 
the feeling of consumers that having outlets in close 
proximity was very convenient. An imbalance of establish- 
ments was quoted by 9.8 per cent of the respondents, mostly 
those who, for example, were situated near several grocery 
stores. 

More specifically, 6.7 per cent of the respondents 
wanted more general merchandise stores, 3.8 per cent 
wanted more apparel and shoe stores and 3.3 per cent more 
drug stores (Appendix G, Table 10) in their own neighbor- 
hood “CfexXecepe fox the “other category ptakleother retail 
types were cited by less than 2 per cent of the respond- 
ents. With respect to the outlets consumers wanted 
taken away, the percentage in any category was less than 
2 per cent. Therefore, the percentage of respondents who 
cited any specific store type was minimal and the trend 


toward maintaining the status quo was confirmed. 


Number and Type of Retail Establishments in 


Edmonton. Compared to the satisfaction of consumers with 


the number of retail outlets in their own neighborhood, 


they were even more satisfied with the number in Edmonton 
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(Appendix G, Table 7). An adequate number of retail out- 
lets were considered to exist in Edmonton by 85.4 per cent 
of the interviewees. Again, this was indicative of the 
greater familiarity of consumers with retail outlets in 
their own area compared to the city as a whole. They 
seemed to have little idea about the total retail struc- 
ture of Edmonton. A further 5.3 per cent of the respond- 
ents said there were not enough retail outlets in Edmonton, 
3.3 per cent considered there were too many, and 5.3 per 
cent of the respondents described an imbalance of facili- 
ties in Edmonton. In addition, the maximum percentage of 
respondents at the city scale who wanted a change in the 
number of any one type of retail outlet was 1.9 per cent 
(Appendix G, Table 8). Consequently, it can be concluded 


that consumers were satisfied with the status quo. 


Preferred Areas of Shopping. Consumers overwhelm- 


ingly preferred shopping either at regional centres 

(61.7 per cent) or downtown (25.8 per cent). The impor- 
tance of this for the future becomes evident. Either the 
downtown must be made more attractive to consumers or region- 
al centres should receive more attention in the future. For 
the maintenance of a strong downtown, it would appear 

that most future efforts should be directed there. 

But, if only the preferences of consumers are con- 


Sidered, then even greater efforts should be directed 
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toward regional centres. Only 6.5 per cent of the inter- 
viewees preferred community centres, 3.3 per cent neighbor- 
hood centres, and 1.2 per cent ribbon streets (Appendix G, 
Zable,11)-. 

Preferences for the downtown were based mainly on 
merchandise variety although a few respondents cited con- 
venience and pleasant atmosphere (Appendix G, Table 12). 

In the case of regional centres, preferences were based 
strongly on variety and convenience and to a lesser extent 
On pleasant atmosphere. The number of respondents who 
cited other retail forms was too small to effectively iso- 
late factors which were important in determining the shop- 
ping areas preferred. Regional centres, therefore, were 
favored for their convenience and variety, the latter, in 
the past, having been associated more with the downtown. 
This suggests, that in the eyes of consumers, regional 
centres are becoming the heart of retailing for reasons 
which have been more frequently associated with the down- 


town. 


PERCEPTION OF RETAIL STRUCTURE 


Pattern of Retailing 


Perception of the Location of Most Retail Sales. 


Consumers, despite their preference for shopping at 


regional centres, still viewed Edmonton's downtown as the 
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heart of retailing in the city. It was cited as the area 
of greatest retail activity by 78.7 per cent of the 
respondents (Appendix H, Table 1). This seemed to be a 
result of its visual impact which was strengthened by non- 
retail activities. According to consumers, regional 
centres ranked second to the downtown in terms of retail 
Sales volume in Edmonton. What consumers failed to 
recognize, was that a large percentage of people prefer 
shopping at regional centres and in fact do shop there, 
generating sales volumes which are perhaps higher than they 
might expect. The downtown and regional centres, there- 
fore, encompassed 93.4 per cent of the interviewees, 
leaving few respondents who cited other retail forms or 


who did not respond. 


Perception of Planned Retail Development. Most 


consumers tended to overestimate the amount of planned 
retail development that existed in Edmonton (the actual 
amount being 19.7 per cent). This was true of all but 

6.7 per cent of the respondents who either underestimated 
the amount (3.6 per cent) or who selected the 11-20 per 
cent range in which the 19.7 per cent figure falls (Appen- 
dix H, Table 2). For example, 37.6 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that at least 60 per cent of Edmon- 
ton's retail development was planned. This would suggest 


that most consumers cannot recognize the differences 
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between planned and unplanned retail development. 


Perception of Planned Retail Development Location. 


Although consumers had little idea of the amount of planned 
retail development in Edmonton, they were better able to 
identify its location. This was true despite the fact that 
25.1 per cent perceived the greatest concentration of 
planned retail development in Edmonton to be located down- 
town (Appendix H, Table 3). Almost an equal percentage of 
respondents (20.8 per cent) stated that most planned retail 
development in Edmonton was located in peripheral areas of 
the city. In addition, by combining those who cited 
Shopping centres (5 per cent), with those who noted regional 
shopping centres (13.6 per cent), representation froma 
large percentage of consumers (18.6 per cent) is achieved. 
Therefore, a considerable percentage of consumers knew 

that most planned retail development in Edmonton was not 
Aeeated’ in the downtown. This reflected a tendency of 
consumers to associate new retail development with planned 


retail development. 


Perception of Retail Forms 


Regional Shopping Centres. Most consumers were 


unable to conceptualize the nature of regional shopping 


centres (Appendix H, Table 4). Few could see them as part 


of a total retail system in the city with a unique function 
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(9.3 per cent). Another group of respondents (25.1 per 
cent) more frequently made piecemeal reference to the types 
of shops found at regional centres. This suggested they 
had some idea about the nature of regional centres but were 
unable to describe them at a more conceptual level. The 
hangest groupwl55.7 per ‘cent):..could»netsxof £ernar real 
description of a regional centre. 

Although consumers had difficulty describing 
regional centres, most were able to offer an example 
(73.2 per cent). The largest group of consumers cited 
Southgate (30.1 per cent) while others tended to cite the 
regional centre nearest their home. Reference to Southgate 
demonstrated the influence of recent developments on the 


minds of consumers. 


Community Shopping Centres. Because of the size 


of regional centres and their visual impact in the land- 
scape, it might be expected that consumers could describe 
them more effectively than community centres. This was not 
the case, however, as 12.7 per cent of the respondents 
(compared to 9.3 per cent in relation to regional centres) 
mentioned the trade area size and function of community 
shopping centres (Appendix H, Table 4):e*itpeanr only be 
concluded that this was a result of more frequent use by 
consumers of community, compared to regional centres, which 


enabled them to describe community centres in a more 
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complete manner. A further 32.5 per cent of the respond- 
ents noted types of shops that might be found in community 
centres while 38.5 per cent of the interviewees (consider- 
ably less than in the case of regional centres) were able 
to offer no real description. Despite the improved 
quality of community centre descriptions (compared to 
regional centres), more consumers were unable to describe 
community centres then was the case for regional facilities. 

Although consumers were better able to describe 
community than regional centres, they were less able to cite 
an example of a community centre. In fact, 76 per cent 
were unable to offer an example of a community centre. 
Consumers that did identify community centres usually cited 
the As nearest their home. Usually it was identified by 
street location rather than by name. Perhaps assigning 
distinct names to such retail forms would assist in making 


them more legible. 


Neighborhood Shopping Centres. The ability of 


respondents to discriminate between neighborhood centres 
on the one hand and community and regional centres on the 
other, was somewhat difficult to assess because the bulk 
of the respondents (83 per cent) only made reference to 
shop types they expected to find in neighborhood centres 
(Appendix H, Table 4). Because consumers used an indi- 


vidual store in their neighborhood very frequently, they 
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found it difficult to expand their image of a neighborhood 


centre beyond the individual store level. 


Ribbon Streets. Although the percentage of inter- 
viewees who were able to describe ribbon streets effec- 
tively (9.6 per cent) was approximately the same as for 
community and regional shopping centres, many more (51.9 
per cent) were at a complete loss for a description (Appen- 
dix H, Table 5). Respondents who either described a ribbon 
street poorly or who offered no real description of this 
retail form comprised 38.3 per cent of the sample. The 
inability of consumers to describe ribbon streets seemed 
to result from their diffuse boundaries and their less 
frequent use by consumers compared to other retail forms. 

When asked to name a ribbon street in Edmonton, 
most respondents who were able to give an example cited 
82 Avenue. This was true even of many respondents on the 
north side of the Saskatchewan River. Otherwise, the 
tendency was for consumers to identify the ribbon street 
nearest their home. Forty-eight per cent were unable to 


offer an example. 


PERCEIVED QUALITY OF RETAIL FORMS AND THE 
EFFECT OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 
ON NEIGHBORHOOD QUALITY 


Quality of Retail Forms 
Architectural Appeal. Slightly more than half 
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(58.4 per cent) of the consumers interviewed described the 
downtown's architectural appeal as at least average 
(Appendix I, Table 1). Regional centres were regarded much 
more highly than the downtown and in fact, 90.3 ee of 
the respondents felt the architectural appeal of regional 
centres was at least average. They received the highest 
rating of any retail form from consumers. Community 
centres were viewed much like the downtown although 
slightly more respondents (67.5 per cent) considered their 
architectural appeal as at least average. Neighborhood 
centres and ribbon streets were rated fourth and fifth 
respectively. The dominance of regional centres apparently 
stems from their nearness while consumers again had diffi- 
culty separating the retail and non-retail components of 
the downtown. Consumers described neighborhood centres 


and ribbon streets as needing the most improvement. 


On-Site Advertising. Consumer ratings of the on- 


site advertising of the five retail forms were not as 
distinct as in the case of architectural appeal (Appendix I, 
Table 2). Despite the contrast in advertising between the 
downtown and regional centres, the quality of on-site 
advertising was rated almost equally. This demonstrated 
the variability of consumer preferences. Community centres 
were ranked a distinct third in terms of on-site advertis- 


ing by 71.3 per cent of the respondents who considered it 
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to be at least average. There was little difference 
between neighborhood centres and ribbon streets but on-site 
advertising at the latter was regarded as slightly better 
than at the former by most consumers. Ribbon streets were 
noted as having at least average on-site advertising by 
63.4 per cent of the respondents and neighborhood centres 
by 53.8 per cent of the interviewees. The most important 
fact, therefore, was the equality of on-site advertising 
quality, in the eyes of consumers, downtown and at 
regional centres. These responses make it very difficult 
to predict what types of advertising consumers find most 


aesthetic. 


Blend With Surroundings. A majority of consumers 


perceived that all retail forms blended well with their 
surroundings (Appendix I, Table 3). This was most true of 
regional centres (89 per cent) and least true of ribbon 
streets (56.5 per cent). Community centres were considered 
to blend well with their surroundings by 78.9 per cent of 
the interviewees, neighborhood centres by 72.7 per cent and 
the downtown by 72 per cent. This represented a major drop 
in rank for the downtown compared to consumer assessments 
of architectural appeal and quality of on-site advertising. 
It was noteworthy, therefore, that consumers regarded 


regional centres more highly than any of the other retail 


forms. 
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Parking Conditions. Consumers were considerably 
more Satisfied with the parking conditions at shopping 
centres than at ribbon streets or downtown (Appendix I, 
Table 4). Only 22.7 per cent of the respondents considered 
parking conditions as at least average on ribbon streets 
and even fewer (19.4 per cent) felt the same way about 
Parking facilities downtown. In contrast, 90:2 per Gent of 
the interviewees felt parking facilities were at least 
average at regional centres, 87.3 per cent at community 
centres and 74.6 per cent at neighborhood centres. Con- 
sumers, therefore, seemed well aware of the facilities 
provided at shopping centres compared to those downtown 
and on ribbon streets. In fact, they frequently made 
reference to the massive parking lots which are in exist- 


ence at most regional shopping centres. 


General Maintenance. General maintenance at the 
five retail forms was viewed as better than any of the 
previous four characteristics (architectural appeal, on- 
site advertising, blend with surroundings and parking 
conditions). Consumers, for the most part, appeared quite 
Satisfied. This was especially true in relation to the 
downtown and regional and community shopping centres which 
were characterized by general maintenance ratings of 
average or better by 92.3 per cent, 95.7 per cent and 


88.1 per cent respectively (Appendix I, Table 5). Even 
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neighborhood centres and ribbon streets were rated as at 
least average by 72 per cent and 61 per cent of the 
respondents respectively. Therefore, despite some pre- 
vious criticism in relation to the other characteristics 
examined, consumers seemed relatively satisfied with the 


general maintenance of retail forms. 


The Perceived Effects of Retail 
Establishments on Neighborhood Quality 
General Effects. Many consumers (57.9 per cent) 
were oblivious of any effect, positive or negative, that 
businesses near them were having on the quality of their 
neighborhood (Table 12). It remains, however, that a 
TABLE 12 —- CONSUMER PERCEPTIONS OF THE EFFECT 


OF THE NEAREST RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 
ON THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD. 
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Source: Consumer Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 
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considerable percentage (31.3 per cent) felt the nearest 
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quality of their neighborhood while 9.6 per cent cited a 
harmful effect. Consumers who felt the nearest retail 
establishment to their home contributed to the quality of 
their neighborhood tended to offer this response because of 
the convenience function of the establishment. Those who 
Cited a harmful effect viewed the nearest retail establish- 
ment to their home as a‘hang-out’ and as} a generator of 
Peteer. “The majority, however, viewed it from neither of 
these viewpoints and treated it in a neutral manner, simply 


as an activity which existed in their neighborhood. 


Effects on Home Value. Consumers were asked to 
assess the effect of each of the five retail forms (down- 
town, regional, community and neighborhood centres and 
ribbon streets) on the value of their home. In the case 
Ot the downtown, most (/5.6 per cent) felt it had@=no 
errect, 18.4 per cent said it added to their home's value 
and 4.5 per cent said it detracted from the value of therr 
home (Table 13). The downtown appears to be far enough 
from most homes in Edmonton to negate any effect on their 
value. Regional centres were viewed much more favorably 
by consumers. In fact, 51 per cent of the respondents 
said these centres added to the value of their home while 
only 2.6 per cent quoted a harmful effect (44,7 per cent 
Said there was no effect). Community centres were con- 
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TABLE 13 - CONSUMER PERCEPTIONS OF THE EFFECT 
OF RETAIL FORMS ON HOME VALUE 
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Retail Form TO Effect From Other TOTALS 
Fp ee DARL) KETAL FACES) oe 
Downtown 18.4 v5. 6 4.3 vane LOO'..0 
Regional Centres 51.0 44.7 220 A ipeey) fi 8 yea 
Community Centres 45.7 49.0 cae a RS) LOO. 0 
Neighborhood 

Centres 44.7 48.8 4.5 Ie) 100.40 
Ribbon Streets L729 (Pee 1.4 Oe HOO. 


Source: Consumer Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 


respondents and neighborhood centres by 44.7 per cent. 
Only 3.3 per cent and 4.5 per cent respectively viewed a 
harmful effect on home value while 49.6 per cent and 
48.8 per cent respectively saw no effect. Ribbon streets 
were viewed as more deleterious to home value than any of 
the tother eGour jretail +«formms.«<¢+OnLy.; 1/7 n9npenacent +or the 
respondents felt these centres added to the value of their 
home, 72.2 per cent said there was no effect and 7.4 per 
cent said there was a harmful effect. Therefore, despite 
previous criticism of retail forms, these results would 
suggest that few consumers see problems associated with 
retailing as having a harmful effect on the value of their 
home. 

Consumers were also queried, on a five point scale, 


as to the effect of the retail establishment nearest their 
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Home tOnNA Es ivalue. anh majority of consumers were satisfied 
with a middle of the road approach (Table 14). Some 
TABLE 14 - CONSUMER PERCEPTIONS OF THE EFFECT 


OF THE NEAREST RETAIL FACILITY ON 
THE VALUE OF THEIR HOME 
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Effect on a Five Point Scale 
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Harmful Effect) Per Cent 
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2 4 
3 56.5 
4 21.9 
5 19 —°2 


Source: Consumer Questionnaire Survey, 1971. 


56.5 per cent of the respondents assessed this effect at a 
value of three. However, 41 per cent of the respondents 
felt the establishment nearest their home added to its 
value. 

Ata more specific level, the etiecticot trariic 
generated by the retail facility nearest consumers' homes 
was also investigated. Again, most respondents (82.1 per 
cent) felt there was no effect on home value (Table 15). 
There seemed to be a tendency for consumers immediately 


adjacent to or at least very near retail facztlitrves to 


view a harmful effect. This is the area where perhaps 


efforts in the future should be concentrated, that LS; 
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TABLE 15 - CONSUMER VIEWS ON WHETHER THE 
TRAFFIC GENERATED BY THE NEAREST 
RETAIL FACILITY DETRACTS FROM 
THE VALUE OF THEIR HOMES 
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solving the problems of the immediate effect of retail 


outlets on residential development. 


EDMONTON'S RETAIL STRUCTURE AND 
PLANNING CONCEPTS AND POLICIES 


Neighborhood Retail Structure 


Location Preferences. Most consumers (56.5 per 
cent) preferred the location of retail centres in the 
heart of residential areas and 19.9 per cent preferred 
locations at the intersections of major arterials 
(Appendix J, Table 1). An additional 6 per cent of the 
respondents wanted neighborhood centres as fax eo rom 


residential developments as possible while 8.9 per cent 
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wanted neighborhood centres strung out along major road- 
ways. Therefore, on the basis of consumer preferences, 
neighborhood retail facilities should be developed in 
the heart of residential areas. 

The views of consumers about the location of 
neighborhood retail centres in relation to community 
facilities and schools, were more consistent with develop- 
ment policies in Edmonton than they were in the previous 
case (Appendix J, Table 2). However, considerable varia- 
tions still remained. For example, 51.4 per cent of the 
respondents favored the location of neighborhood centres 
next to scChoois.'. This*is"not the policy ofthe City nor 
was it proposed by Perry. What was more consistent with 
existing development trends, was the fact that more than 
one-quarter of the interviewees felt schools should be 
located as far from retail outlets as possible. Perry 
had suggested retail centres should be located on the 
periphery of neighborhoods, with schools and community 
facilities in the heart of residential areas. Consumer 
preferences, therefore, were partially consistent with 
existing development trends in Edmonton. 


1oiarence Perry, Housing For the Machine Age. 


Sage, New York, 1939, p. 5l. 
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Preferences for Improvements in Neighborhood Retail 
Structure. The number of improvements viewed as necessary 
by consumers was quite small (Appendix J, Table 4). In 
fact, 57.4 per cent of the respondents either did not know 
what improvements were necessary or considered none were 
needed. The most frequently cited improvement (by 13.4 per 
cent of the interviewees) was the need for a general improve- 
ment in neighborhood shopping environments. The need for 
additional stores, improved service, and better parking 
and accessibility were also cited but by small percentages 
of the interviewees. 

As with retailers, consumers were given a list of 
potential changes for retailing in their neighborhoods and 
they were asked to indicate which changes would contrib- 
ute to improved neighborhood retailing (Appendix J, 

Table 3). Like retailers, consumers were much more willing 
to suggest changes when presented with a list. First 
priority changes of consumers included additional busi- 
nesses (29.2 per cent), improved general appearance of the 
area (23.7 per cent) and more parking (23 pérecenc).. “How- 
ever, these changes should be kept in perspective; they 

were proposed by approximately one-quarter of the inter- 
viewees. A second level of priorities included better 
traffic control (19.9 per cent) and improvement in traffic 


movement (18.7 per cent). A third group of changes 
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considered necessary but by fewer respondents, included 
renovation of stores (13.6 per cent), improvement in 
pedestrian movement (12.7 per cent), street improvements 
(11 per cent) and sidewalk improvements (9.3 per cent). 

An additional 28.9 per cent of the respondents felt no 
improvements were needed. The changes which were suggested 
seemed quite superficial and were usually related to the 
aesthetic appearance of the facilities concerned. These 
results were in contrast to those previously found where 
factors such as those noted in this section were not con- 
sidered to have an effect on neighborhood or home values. 
It seems consumers view improvements as necessary but do 
not view them as critical because they did not consider 


them to have an effect on neighborhood or home values. 


The Retail Structure of Edmonton 


Location Preferences. The popularity of regional 
shopping centres, even in comparison to the downtown, was 
confirmed by the responses of consumers, 67 per cent of 
whom identified regional centres as where they would like 
to see retail development concentrated in the future 
(Appendix J, Table 5). This compared to 48.1 per cent for 
the downtown. Community and neighborhood centres and 


ribbon streets were noted as desirable areas of future 
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retail concentration by considerably fewer respondents 
(18.94pex-cent, 10.5 per cent«and 7) 4 per cent respec- 
tively). Preferences for regional centres and the downtown 
seemed stronger because of their present dominance and the 
general satisfaction of consumers with these retail forms. 
In the case of smaller centres, consumers viewed them, for 
the most part, as functioning satisfactorily in their 
present forms. 

The existence of proposals for town centre devel- 
Opments in Edmonton has already been noted. None have 
been constructed and less than half of the consumers 
interviewed (48.3 per cent) were definitely in favor of 
their development (Appendix J, Table 6). An additional 
29.9 per cent of the respondents were against such 
developments while 18.9 per cent indicated they would have 
no effect on regional shopping centres. Therefore, as 
with neighborhood centres, the views of consumers were 
generally against development proposals which are now in 
the planning stages. This may have resulted from their 
inability to appreciate the full scope and potential 
impact of such projects. Nonetheless, the responses of 
consumers were generally negative and before development 


of this nature proceeds their views should be considered. 


Preferences for Improvements in Edmonton's Retail 


Structure. The only improvement which a majority of 
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consumers cited as necessary (59.3 per cent) was under- 
ground parking (Appendix J, Table 7). However, two other 
improvements, which relatively large percentages of con- 
sumers cited as necessary, comprised more mall development 
downtown and more shops in the bottom of high rise apart- 
ment and office buildings. There appears to be little 
hope in the immediate future for the former in Edmonton 
while above ground mall development downtown is stalled. 
The development of shops in the bottom of high rise apart- 
ment and office buildings is taking place on a relatively 
large scale in the city at present. A second level of 
priorities comprised more and better landscaping, more 
multi-level shopping facilities and more community orienta- 
tion on the part of retailers (cited by 36.1 per cent, 
29.9 per cent and 28.2 per cent of the interviewees 
respectively). Landscaping in Edmonton poses somewhat of 
a problem in terms of climate and multi-level shopping 
facilities have yet to prove themselves in the city. The 
need for more community orientation by retailers was quite 
prominent in the minds of consumers and advances are being 
made in this regard in Edmonton, particularly at regional 
Centres: “ike Southgate. 

A third level of priorities comprised quite 
diverse improvements. They were computer shopping from 
the home, more controlled ribbon development and greater 


amounts of social interaction among customers (cited by 
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HOSS per cent),915.6 "per cent and 15.1 per cent of the 
interviewees respectively). There is little evidence of 
computer shopping anywhere let alone in Eamonton although 
it is likely a force to be reckoned with in the future. 
The need for more social interaction was not considered 
very important by most respondents. However, when it was 
considered separately, 45.2 per cent of the respondents 
felt it was desirable (Appendix J, Table 9). 

Respondents were also questioned about improvements 
which they considered necessary for specific retail forms 
(downtown, regional, community and neighborhood centres 
and ribbon streets). The questions were asked in an open 
ended fashion and resulted in fewer suggested improvements 
compared to forced choice situations. For example, in 
relation to the downtown, the only change suggested by 
numerous respondents (52.9 per cent) involved the need for 
better parking and accessibility (Appendix J, Table 8). 
This problem was also cited in relation to ribbon streets 
by 21.5 per cent of the respondents. The need for a 
general improvement in the shopping environment was also 
considered necessary downtown (by 11.5 per cent of the 


interviewees) and on ribbon streets (by 16.7 per cent of 


the respondents). In the case of community and regional 


shopping centres, there were no problems considered of 


major importance by consumers. In fact, 39 per cent and 


35.9 per cent respectively stated they could not see the 
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need for any improvements. 


Citizen Involvement in Planning 


Few consumers (24.1 per cent) felt the average 
person has a voice in where retail facilities are to be 
located but a large majority (76.3 per cent) felt the 
average person should have a voice (Appendix J, Tables 10 
and 11). Interviewees, therefore, felt they did not have 
a right which they should possess. Whether they would 
exercise this right if they had it is an entirely different 
matter. Past experience suggests they would not. 

Consumers were also questioned more generally on 
the amount of public participation in the planning process 
that has taken place in Edmonton in the past. A majority 
(56.5 per cent) felt there had been some and 7.2 per cent 
felt there had been a great deal (Appendix J, Table 12). 
In contrast, 30.4 per cent said there had been none. When 
asked whether there should be more public involvement in 
planning, 78 per cent said yes and only 13.2 per cent 
sarao-no- (Appendix J, Tabte-13yr°"it should be reemphasized 
at this time that these responses reflect the views of 
what consumers say they would like to take place and not 


necessarily what they would do if the opportunity to 


participate arose. 
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CHAPTER sViL 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS, RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS: 
PERCEPTIONS OF RETAILING 

The present chapter compares the views of retailing 
held by municipal officials, retailers and consumers. The 
framework of the chapter, therefore, is very similar to 
the previous three chapters. One major difference, how- 
ever, will be the avoidance of quoting many precise 
figures which was done frequently in the previous three 
chapters. Heavy reliance, therefore, is placed on the 


tables in the appendices. 
SELECTED SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 


When discussing differences between the groups, it 
is quite important to keep in mind at least some basic 
characteristics of the sample populations. Municipal 
officials were generally older than either retailers or 
consumers, the ages of the latter two groups being very 
comparable (Appendix E, Table 1). There were, however, 
more consumers in the over sixty-five category. Important 
differences did exist with regard to sex. The municipal offi- 
cial and retail groups comprised mostly males (Appendix E, 


Table 2). The consumer group, however, was comprised mostly of 
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females. Differences also existed with respect to country 
of birth. Although a majority of each group was born in 
Canada, there were more municipal officials from Britain 
while the retail and consumer groups had more representa- 
tion from European countries (Appendix E, Table 3). 
Municipal officials were generally better educated than 
either retailers or consumers although the retail group 
was characterized by more technical trainees than either 
of the other groups of respondents (Appendix E, Table 4). 
Consumers, therefore, were the least educated of the three 
groups. Municipal officials, generally, had lived in 
Edmonton longer than either consumers or retailers who 
were very comparable in this regard (Appendix E, Table 5). 
However, municipal officials had lived in Canada for 
shorter periods of time than either retailers or consumers 
(Appendix E, Table 5). The major differentiating factors 
were, therefore, sex and education. Differences based on 


the other variables did exist but they were not as great. 


KNOWLEDGE LEVELS OF RETAILING 


Retail and Planning Objectives 


Retailing Objectives. Municipal officials, because 
of their neutral position, were expected to cite both 


service and profit motives for retailing more frequently 


than either of the other two groups. However, this was 
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138] 
most characteristic of retailers who also cited the proéatt 
motive considerably more frequently than either consumers 
or municipal officials (Appendix F, Table 1). Consumers 
were the group most concerned with service but not much 
more so than retailers. Municipal officials, with their 
more extensive backgrounds and training, were much more 
prone to describing the process of retailing than either of 
the other two groups although the largest proportion of 
consumers responded in this manner as well. Consumers, 
more frequently than municipal officials or retailers, did 
not know what the purpose of retailing was. 

The fact that retailers were more knowledgeable 
about retailing objectives is, therefore, a logical find- 
ing because of their direct involvement in the trade. 
While retailers might place less emphasis on profit, con- 
sumers could become more aware of retailers' needs to make 
money. Also, if the three groups are going to exist ina 
compatible manner, then municipal officials must communi- 
cate in more simple terms for the mutual benefit of all 
three groups. The differences reflected here, therefore, 
suggest the need for all three groups to be more flexible 


in understanding the others' points of view. 


Planning Objectives. Each of the three groups 


also had their own way of describing planning objectives. 


Municipal officials were best able to describe planning 
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while retailers and consumers were almost equally unable to 
do so (Appendix F, Table 2). Most retailers tended to 
assess how good or bad planning was in Edmonton while con- 
sumers usually offered a poor and piecemeal definition by 
trying to refer to one land use component. The ability of 
municipal officials to describe planning effectively was 
consistent with their training and background. Many 
retailers had been confronted with city regulations in 
establishing their businesses and they associated these 
regulations with planning. Depending on their view of the 
regulations, therefore, planning in Edmonton became either 
good or bad--usually the latter. Most consumers had in 
the past not been associated with planners or planning in 
any form except perhaps for what they heard and read 
through the mass media. Therefore, their descriptions 
were not on the same plane as those of municipal officials. 

The knowledge gap between the three groups about 
planning objectives was quite wide. Many retailers and 
consumers do not appear to have a good opinion of planning 
and therefore to function effectively, Edmonton's municipal 
administration needs to carry out an extensive public 
relations and education campaign to gain the confidence of 
other groups. If this were carried out, then retailers 
and consumers would likely be more appreciative and under- 


standing of the work and decisions being made by the admin- 


aSstration. 
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Planned Retail Development. Consistent with their 
descriptions of retail and planning objectives, municipal 
officials were better able to describe planned retail 
development than either retailers or consumers (Appendix F, 
Table 3). Retailers tended to view only shopping centres 
as comprising planned retail development. This was how 
the largest proportion of consumers viewed planned retail 
development but again the views of consumers were more 
diverse than those of municipal officials. The descrip- 
tions of many municipal officials, therefore, were com- 
mensurate with their training and experience which had 
resulted in their exposure to the concepts being investi- 
gated. Many retailers had also been exposed to, or were 
part of, planned retail developments but this apparently 
did not improve their ability to conceptualize planned 
retail development. Consumers provided responses which 
were less complete than those of either municipal offici- 
als or retailers. None the less, their view of planned 
retail development as comprising shopping centres was 
informative in identifying knowledge deficiencies. The 
differences found between the three groups exemplify the 
basis on which attitudes are formed. If planned retail 
development is to become more successful, then consumers 
must become more aware of the nature of planned retail 


development from the standpoints of retailers and municipal 
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officials. If there is little or no common ground then 


mutually beneficial decisions will be difficult to achieve. 


The Development of Retail Activities 


Retail Site Selection. The largest proportion of 
municipal officials identified the involvement of all four 
groups (planners, city councillors, developers and store 
owners) in retail site selection decisions while the 
largest group of retailers and consumers cited city council 
(Appendix F, Table 4). Both consumers and retailers, 
therefore, identified the public as opposed to the private 
sector as making decisions about retail site selection 
while a majority of those municipal officials who did not 
cite the decision-making involvement of all four groups 
favored the private sector. Again some basic differences 
are evident--differences which must be resolved if retail 
planning is to be more effective. These differences 
result from the inability of retailers and consumers to 
appreciate the total decision-making schema because of 
their lack of involvement or familiarity with it. Munici- 
pal officials recognized the role of the private sector 
whereas many retailers and consumers did not. Although 
city council has the final say, within the framework of 


municipal regulations, they are not the only group 


involved. 
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The Type of Retail Establishment or Centre. More 
municipal officials than retailers or consumers cited the 
involvement of all four groups in decisions about the type 
of facility to be constructed (Appendix F, Table 4). The 
largest group of retailers cited the store owner while 
the largest group of consumers again cited city council. 
One-half of the municipal officials cited the developer. 
More generally, municipal officials and retailers cited 
the involvement of the private sector most frequently while 
consumers continued to view greater involvement by the 
public sector. Therefore, while there was some agreement 
between municipal officials and retailers, it was minimal. 
The views of consumers about decision-making involvement 
were, therefore, quite different from those of the other 


two groups. 


The Size of a Retail Establishment or Centre. 
Municipal officials again cited more frequently than 
retailers or consumers the involvement of all four groups 
(planners, city councillors, developers and store owners) 
in decision-making (Appendix F, Table 4). Retailers and 
Consumers ranked second and third respectively. However, 
the largest group of municipal officials again cited the 
developer while retailers and consumers Cited citys counei 1 
most frequently. The latter two groups again favored the 


public sector while municipal officials were more prone 
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to citing one of the private sector groups (developers or 
store owners). Municipal officials, therefore, again 
seemed to recognize the importance of the private sector in 
decision-making whereas retailers and consumers generally 


did not. This was especially true of consumers. 


Planned Shopping Centre Composition. Retailers 


cited the involvement of planners, city councillors, 
developers and store owners in decisions about the composi- 
tion of planned shopping centres less frequently than 
either consumers or municipal officials who cited all four 
groups most frequently (Appendix F, Table 4). However, 

the largest group of municipal officials again noted the 
developer but so too did retailers and consumers. This 
represented a change from previous instances when retailers 
and consumers tended to cite city council. It was also 

the only instance where distinct differences between the 
three groups of respondents did not exist. However, 
municipal officials remained most strongly oriented to 
developers and they were followed by retailers and con- 
sumers respectively. While municipal officials previously 
recognized the role of the developer in decision-making, 
consumers and retailers felt that while matters of site, 
type and size were of public conern, the composition of 
shopping centres was a matter which should be left to 


private enterprize. What was surprising was that more 
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retailers did not cite the store owner more frequently. 
Retailers, especially smaller operators, seemed resigned to 


the fact that store owners had little say in ‘anything’. 


EXPERIENCE WITH RETAILING 


Acquisition of Products by Consumers 


Retail Forms and Traffic Congestion. Retailers, 


more than either consumers or municipal officials, perceived 
an accessibility problem downtown (Appendix G, Table l). 
However, more than half of the consumers interviewed also 
felt this way. Despite the fact that traffic congestion 
in Edmonton's downtown does not appear to be as serious as 
in many cities, the failure of most municipal officials to 
recognize that consumers and retailers see it as a serious 
problem, must be considered critical in terms of solving 
problems which the community at large perceives to exist. 
The same trend was evident for regional and community 
centres although traffic congestion was recognized as a 
problem by fewer respondents (proportionally fewer in each 
case). With regard to neighborhood centres, the situation 
was almost reversed, that is, fewer consumers perceived a 
problem than either retailers or municipal officials. The 
same situation existed in relation to ribbon streets as 
for neighborhood centres although the actual percentages 


of interviewees who considered there was a traffic 
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congestion problem on ribbon streets were greater than the 
percentages in relation to neighborhood centres. Therefore, 
consumers and retailers felt the congestion problem was 
Serious downtown and municipal officials and retailers con- 
sidered the problem to be serious on ribbon streets. The 
concern demonstrated by retailers about traffic congestion 
generally, is understandable because many depend on easy 


access to their business for a livelihood. 


Retail Forms and Crowding. Retailers, more fre- 


quently than either consumers or municipal officials, per- 
ceived the downtown as the most crowded of the five retail 
forms (Appendix G, Table 2). What is important, though, 
is that municipal officials' views of the downtown were 
quite different from the views of retailers or consumers. 
Their advice and decisions, therefore, are being based on 
views which are not consistent with the majority. There 
was little variation with respect to views about regional 
centres although consumers perceived them as slightly more 
crowded than did either municipal officials or retailers. 
A basic difference again arose with respect to community 
centres, which were perceived as more crowded by municipal 
officials than by retailers or consumers. Variations in 
the degree of crowding perceived at neighborhood centres 
and ribbon streets by all three groups were quite diverse. 


More generally, the perceived lack of crowding in the 
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downtown by municipal officials was consistent with their 
view of the need to encourage growth in this area but 
according to retailer and consumer responses perhaps there 


HS no need. 


Retail Forms and Choice of Merchandise. Municipal 
officials, more than consumers or retailers, described the 
best choice of merchandise as being in the downtown 
(Appendix G, Table 3). What was important was the differ- 
ence in view held by municipal officials compared to 
retailers and consumers. The former group at every oppor- 
tunity seemed to emphasize the advantages of the downtown 
because of their desire to increase its importance. This 
was also true of some retailers in the area but generally 
most retailers were considerably less enthusiastic about 
the downtown. Naturally they were anxious to point out the 
advantages of the areas in which they were situated. 
Although many consumers were impressed with the choice 
available in the downtown, their responses were influenced 
by the addition of regional shopping centres to Edmonton's 
retail structure. The views of consumers can be explained 
by their greater experience with regional centres compared 
to municipal officials, many of whom work downtown and 
who, therefore, tend to patronize its establishments. 
Retailers, more than municipal officials or consumers, 


perceived a greater choice of merchandise at regional 
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centres. This response was least typical of municipal 
officials. Therefore, variations were a matter of degree 


rather than of basic difference. 


Retail Forms and Consumer Service. The responses 
of the three groups in relation to service were not nearly 
as well defined as they were in relation to the location 
of the best choice of merchandise. However, the largest 
group of municipal officials identified neighborhood 
centres as having the best personal service as did the 
largest group of retailers (Appendix G, Table 3). Con- 
sumers, on the other hand, cited the downtown more 
frequently. Municipal officials and retailers appear more 
caught up in the tradition of viewing the small store as 
offering good personal service. Consumers, in citing the 
downtown (and only to a slightly lesser extent regional 
centres), presumably based their responses on experience. 
It was often noted on the interview forms that deliveries 
and refunds, were more easily obtainable from stores 
located downtown or at regional centres. The main dis- 
tinction, therefore, lies between municipal officials and 
retailers on the one hand and consumers on the other. 

The responses of consumers and retailers changed 
when they were questioned about where the greatest concern 
for individual needs could be found (Appendix G, Table 4). 


The largest group of municipal officials again cited 
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neighborhood centres. However, retailers and consumers 
more frequently noted regional shopping centres. In the 
case of retailers, the percentage that cited regional 
centres was not much greater than the percentage that noted 
all forms but ribbon streets. Municipal officials, there- 
fore, were again out of step compared to retailers and 
consumers. It appeared to be a result of idealistic 
notions about the personalized type of service which can 
be obtained at small centres. These are contained in most 
planning concepts related to neighborhood retail develop- 


ment. 


Satisfaction With Retailing 


Problems Associated With Retailers. The complaints 
which municipal officials and consumers had about retailers 
were completely different (Appendix G, Table 5). This was 
perhaps to be expected because of the regulatory and policy 
role of municipal officials compared to the shopper's role 
of consumers. The main problems cited by municipal offi- 
cials concerned parking and site overdevelopment while 
complaints about merchandise and service were more fre- 
quently made by consumers. The fact that the problems 
encountered by the two groups were so different assists in 
explaining variations in their views. Because they view 
retailing in a completely different manner, they fail to 


appreciate the problems faced by each other. 
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All three groups, particularly retailers, cited the 
improvement of service as a method to make shopping easier 
on the consumer (Appendix G, Table 6). Municipal officials 
and retailers were consistently concerned about parking 
problems while consumers were not. Although other sug- 
gestions were made by the three groups, retailers most 
frequently said nothing could be done. This tendency 
toward being satisfied with things as they were was par- 
ticularly typical of the smaller operators while larger 


businessmen were more prone to suggesting improvements. 


Number and Type of Retail Establishments in 


Edmonton. Consumers were considerably more satisfied with 
the number of retail outlets in Edmonton than either 
Municipal officials or retailers (Appendix G, Table 7). 
The latter considered that there were too many outlets in 
Edmonton. This was considered to be a natural reaction by 
retailers because of the highly competitive nature of the 
trade. In view of extensive ribbon streets in the city, 
it was surprising that more municipal officials did not 
cite an overabundance of businesses. From a political 
standpoint, however, maintenance of the status quo is 


usually the safest alternative. 


Number and Type of Establishments in the Inter- 
viewees' Own Neighborhoods. Generally, consumers were much 
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more satisfied with the number of retail outlets in their 
own neighborhoods than were retailers who frequently said 
there were not enough (Appendix G, Table 9). However, it 
should be noted that there were also more retailers than 
consumers who said there were too many outlets in their 
neighborhoods. The same was true with respect to those 
who said there was an imbalance of facilities. Both groups, 
but eSpecially retailers, were less satisfied about the 
number of establishments in their neighborhoods then they 
were about the number in Edmonton. Retailers, therefore, 
were generally more sensitive to the number of establish- 
ments than consumers, probably because of their sense of 
competition and in the case of those who wanted more out- 


lets because of the principle of cumulative attraction. 


Preferred Areas of Shopping. Municipal officials 


and consumers had similar preferences for shopping at all 
retail forms except regional shopping centres (Appendix G, 
Table 11). Almost twice as many consumers as municipal 
officials identified regional centres while nearly four 
times as many municipal officials as consumers preferred 
no retail form in particular. It has been established 
that more municipal officials preferred shopping at 
regional centres than any other retail form yet they 
tended to promote the downtown. The lack of preference 


for any retail form by almost one-quarter of the municipal 
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officials reflected their dislike for shopping. Both 
groups cited the downtown, particularly for its variety 
(Appendix G, Table 12). Consumers cited regional centres 
mainly for their convenience and variety while municipal 
officials cited them equally for their convenience and 
pleasant atmosphere. It remains, however, that more con- 
sumers than municipal officials preferred shopping at 
regional centres. Municipal officials, therefore, must 
Overcome their own biases to account for the consumer's 


point of view in future retail developments. 


PERCEPTION OF RETAIL STRUCTURE 


Pattern of Retailing 


Perception of the Location of Most Retail Sales. 


The largest percentage of respondents from each of the 
three groups perceived most retailing to be taking place 
in the downtown (Appendix H, Table 1). However, consumers 
described retailing in this way much more frequently than 
retailers or municipal officials. Consumers described 
retailing in this manner because they had difficulty 
visualizing the combined impact of all of the regional 
centres. This was not the case with municipal officials 
who recognized the importance of regional centres more 


than either of the other two groups, especially consumers. 
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Perception of Planned Retail Development. Munici- 
pal officials were better able to visualize the amount of 
planned retail development in Edmonton than either 
retailers or consumers (Appendix H, Table 2). Retailers 
were slightly better able to do this than consumers. How- 
ever, it was characteristic of all three groups to over- 
estimate, often by considerable amounts, the amount of 
planned retail development in Edmonton. Municipal offi- 
Cials were better able to make estimations because of 
their training and background while some retailers had 


been exposed to the concept more than most consumers. 


Perception of Planned Retail Development Location. 


Although the largest proportions of municipal officials, 
retailers and consumers cited peripheral areas of the city 
or regional shopping centres as the location of most 
planned retail development in Edmonton, the variations in 
percentages were large enough to conclude that basic dif- 
ferences in perception existed (Appendix H, Table 3). The 
differences were mainly between municipal officials (who 
responded in this manner most frequently) and retailers 
and consumers. The reasons for this difference were 
related to basic differences in knowledge about retailing 
and planning. The fact that retailers and consumers per- 
ceived planned retail development to be located in-dif- 


ferent areas suggested that their attitudes were being 
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formulated on the basis of different criteria. 


Perception of Retail Forms 


Regional Shopping Centres. More municipal offi- 


cials than either retailers or consumers, in describing 
regional centres, mentioned the trade area size and func- 
tion of these centres (Appendix H, Table 4). This was 
largely a result of their experience with these develop- 
ments. The responses of the three groups, however, were 
not without their contradictions because although more 
municipal officials offered conceptual responses, many more 
of them than either retailers or consumers were completely 
unable to describe regional facilities. That is, although 
many consumers and retailers could not respond at a con- 
ceptual level they were partially able to visualize 
regional centres. That retailers could do this more 
effectively than consumers was likely related to their 
direct association with regional centres but the percentage 
of municipal officials who could not even begin to des- 
cribe regional centres has serious implications in terms of 
policy. If they cannot describe such centres, their 


ability to plan for them is subject to question. 


Community Shopping Centres. Municipal officials 


were less able to describe community centres than either 


retailers or consumers (Appendix H, Table 4). Retailers 
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offered the most complete descriptions. More of them 
seemed to have a mental image of community centres which 
they were readily able to verbalize. This finding seemed 
to result from the more frequent and direct association 


of retailers with these centres. 


Neighborhood Shopping Centres. Neighborhood 


centres, the most numerous retail form in Edmonton, were 
less distinguishable to all three groups of respondents 
than either regional or community shopping centres (Appen- 
dix H, Table 4). Although slightly more municipal offi- 
cials than either retailers or consumers described them 
by referring to their trade area and function, what might 
be termed middle level descriptions were more forthcoming 
from retailers and consumers. In essence, therefore, 
retailers were generally better able to describe neighbor- 
hood centres than municipal officials. Because municipal 
officials were generally apathetic toward shopping, the 
experience of consumers and retailers with neighborhood 


centres enabled them to offer more complete descriptions. 


Ribbon Streets. Retailers and consumers were more 
able to verbalize their images of ribbon streets than 
municipal officials (Appendix H, Table 5). However, the 
percentages of consumers and retailers who could not 
describe ribbon streets were greater than the percentage 


of municipal officials who could not do so. However, the 
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differences were not great and the three groups of respond- 
ents were more similar in their ability to describe ribbon 
streets than for any of the three previous retail forms. 
This represented one of the few cases in which basic dif- 
ferences between the three groups did not exist. 

PERCEIVED QUALITY OF RETAIL FORMS AND THE EFFECT 


ON RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS ON 
NEIGHBORHOOD QUALITY 


Quality of Retail Forms 


Architectural Appeal. Municipal officials were 
somewhat more critical of the architectural appeal of all 
five retail forms than either retailers or consumers 
(Appendix I, Table 1). The only difference between 
retailers and consumers occurred in relation to ribbon 
streets with which consumers were more satisfied than 
retailers. All groups were more critical of ribbon streets 
and neighborhood centres than they were of the downtown or 
regional or community shopping centres. Perhaps because 
of the training that many municipal officials have, they 
were able to find more fault with the architectural appeal 
of the various forms. Retailers were, perhaps, most 


complimentary because they were being asked to criticize 


their own trade. 


On-Site Advertising. All three groups of respond- 


ents were generally more complimentary toward on-site 
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advertising quality than they were toward architectural 
appeal (Appendix I, Table 2). However, the same basic dif- 
ference in response existed between municipal officials on 
the one hand and consumers and retailers on the other. 

That is, municipal officials were more critical than 
retailers or consumers whose views were comparable. Gener- 
ally, all respondents were more complimentary toward the 
downtown and regional shopping centres than to other retail 


forms. 


Blend With Surroundings. Basic differences again 


were uncovered between municipal officials on the one hand 
and retailers and consumers on the other in relation to 

the blend with surroundings of the five retail forms (Appen- 
dix I, Table 3). Municipal officials were more critical of 
the blend with surroundings of all retail forms than either 
consumers or retailers. This seemed to be a reflection of 
their background and training and their awareness of what 
could potentially be accomplished. More specifically, 
neighborhood centres and ribbon streets were the most 
criticized retail forms while all three groups were most 


complimentary toward regional and community shopping 


centres. 


Parking Conditions. Examination of the views of 


the three groups of respondents in relation to parking 
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conditions at each of the five retail forms uncovered a 
distinct change in responses although municipal officials 
remained, for the most part, isolated from retailers and 
consumers (Appendix I, Table 4). Whereas municipal offi- 
Cials have been the most critical group to date, they 
looked more favorably upon parking conditions at ribbon 
streets, downtown and at regional centres than did either 
consumers or retailers. In the case of community and neigh- 
borhood centres, retailers were most complimentary. In 
all cases except regional centres (where consumers felt 
parking was worse then the other two groups), consumers 
were between retailers and municipal officials in rating 
parking conditions at the five retail forms. The assess- 
ment of parking conditions by municipal officials on 
ribbon streets and downtown can be viewed as a defensive 
reaction to criticism which has been. leveled in this 
regard. In contrast, the position: of retailers Might be 
viewed as overemphasizing the problem because of its 


importance to their livelihood. 


General Maintenance. Municipal officials were com- 
plimentary toward the downtown and regional centres while 
consumers were more complimentary toward community and 
neighborhood centres and ribbon streets (Appendix I, 

Table 5). In the latter two cases Municipal offLicilais 


were again most critical. Generally, all three groups 
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were most complimentary toward the downtown and regional 
centres. It was unusual that municipal officials were as 
complimentary about the downtown as the other groups but 
the margin of difference in relation to ribbon streets was 


greater than for any of the other retail forms. 


The Perceived Effects of Retail Estab- 
lishments on Neighborhood Quality 

General Effects. In Chapter V it was noted that a 
majority of retailers (57.7 per cent) felt their establish- 
ments added to the environmental quality of their surround- 
ing areas (Table 8) and in Chapter VI it was noted that a 
majority of consumers felt there was no effect (Table 12). 
In addition, 31.3 per cent of the consumers interviewed 
felt the nearest retail establishment to their home added 
to the quality of the surrounding area. Only 9.6 per cent 
felt it detracted. In this instance, therefore, retailers 
were more critical of their own outlets than were con- 
sumers, which suggests, for the most part, that retailers 


are trying to keep ahead of consumers in this regard. 


Effect of Traffic Generation. Retailers were more 
critical than consumers about the effect of traffic gener- 
ated by retail outlets on adjacent residential areas 
(Tables 7 and 15). Consumers were aware of few problems 


which existed in this regard. This suggests, therefore, 
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that retailers were concerned about a problem which con- 
Sumers were not. This seemed to result from the importance 
of accessibility to the livelihood of retailers. They were 
very concerned that it should not be considered adversely 


by their potential and actual customers. 


EDMONTON'S RETAIL STRUCTURE AND PLANNING 
CONCEPTS AND POLICIES 


Neighborhood Retail Structure 


Location Preferences. It appeared that municipal 
officials, retailers and consumers were in general agree- 
ment as to where neighborhood retail facilities should be 
located in relation to roads and housing (Appendix J, 
Table 1). That is, the largest group of respondents in 
each case favored the Deca oH of neighborhood centres in 
the heart of residential areas. Consumers were less in 
favor of this policy than either municipal officials or 
retailers. The approach adopted by the City, locating 
neighborhood retail centres at the intersections of major 
roadways was cited by more than twice as many municipal 
officials as retailers or consumers. Considerably fewer 
respondents suggested neighborhood centres should be as 
far from residential areas as possible or strung out along 


major roadways. No municipal officials wanted neighborhood 
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centres strung out along major roadways. 

There were also variations in the views of the 
three groups about the location of community facilities and 
schools in relation to neighborhood retail centres (Appen- 
dix J, Table 2). These views also contradicted the poli- 
cies of the City of Edmonton as evident from recent 
development. This was particularly true in relation to 
community facilities which a majority of all groups wanted 
located next to neighborhood retail centres. However, 
municipal officials felt much more strongly about this 
than either retailers or especially consumers. The same 
Situation existed with regard to schools although the per- 
centages were much lower, thus meaning the respondents' 
views were more compatible with existing development trends. 
However, more municipal officials than retailers or 
consumers favored the proximity of schools to neighborhood 
retail centres. At a general level, therefore, the 
views of consumers weremore consistent with the policies 
of the administration than those of municipal officials 
who comprise part of the administration. Retailers fell 
between the two extremes. However, it was even a 


minority of the consumer group who viewed the City's 


policies as acceptable. This suggests, therefore, that 


the time has come for the administration to reevaluate 


its policies toward neighborhood retail development. 
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Preferences for Improvements in Neighborhood Retail 
structure. Basic differences were also evident between 
municipal officials on the one hand and retailers and 
consumers on the other in relation to improvements con- 
sidered necessary for neighborhood retailing. Retailers 
and consumers tended to identify a greater variety of 
changes while municipal officials focused to a greater 
extent on a smaller number of needed changes (Appendix J, 
Table 4). Municipal officials emphasized the need for 
better parking and accessibility and for a general improve- 
ment in the shopping environment as did retailers and 
consumers but to a much lesser extent. It has been noted 
previously that the citing of a need for better parking 
and accessibility in relation to neighborhood centres 
was quite surprising in view of their basic function. 
More retailers and consumers also identified the need for 
improved service and additional stores. A very small 
number even suggested that neighborhood centres should 
be eliminated. The fact that a smaller variety of sugges- 
tions were forthcoming from municipal officials seemed to 
result from their general apathy toward shopping and 


therefore the lack of appreciation of the variety of prob- 


lems associated with it. There was little difference 


between the groups on the basis of those who said no 


improvements were necessary. However, considerably more 
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retailers and consumers did not know what changes were 
needed compared to municipal officials. 

The need for changes in neighborhood centres in 
the respective areas of retailers and consumers was also 
considered (through forced choice alternatives). As a 
result, basic similarities and differences were uncovered 
(Appendix J, Table 3). The similarities occurred with 
regard to the percentages of interviewees who cited the 
need for street improvements, better traffic control, 
additional businesses, sidewalk improvements, improvement 
in traffic movement and improvement in pedestrian movement. 
In each case, where there were differences, more retailers 
than consumers suggested the need for changes. This 
applied to the need for more parking, additional businesses 
and improved general appearance of the area. Also, con- 
siderably more consumers than retailers suggested no 
changes were needed. These findings seemed to stem from 
the fact that consumers were generally apathetic toward 
changes while retailers were particularly conscious of 
them because of their dependence on retailing for a 
livelihood. The position of the two groups with regard 
to the need for improvements appears logical because 


retailers should be one step ahead of consumers in order 


to keep them satisfied. 
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The Retail Structure of Edmonton 


Location Preferences. The preferences of munci- 
pal officials, retailers and consumers for the location of 
future retailing in Edmonton were quite different (Appen- 
dix J, Table 5) although there were some similarities 
between retailers and consumers. The largest proportion 
of municipal officials indicated a preference for the 
downtown while the largest proportions of retailers and 
consumers preferred regional shopping centres. However, 
there was still a greater percentage of municipal offi- 
Cials who cited regional centres than either retailers 
or consumers. Generally, at least one-half of the munici- 
pal officials interviewed wanted development to continue 
at’all retail forms except ribbon streets. This 
appeared to reflect a recognition by municipal officials 
of the need to accommodate all types of retail activity. 
In this regard retailers ranked second to municipal offi- 
Cials. Retailers and consumers, in varying degrees, cited 
a greater preference for regional centres than for the 
downtown area. Preferences for community and neighborhood 
centres and ribbon streets followed respectively. Munici- 
pal officials expressed a similar preference for more 


development at neighborhood and community centres. 
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In relation to town centre developments, the basic 
differences in preference occurred between municipal offi- 
clials and retailers on the one hand and consumers on the 
other (Appendix J, Table 6). Municipal officials and 
retailers indicated much more strongly than consumers that 
the combination of residential, school and office func- 
tions with regional commercial facilities would be 
advantageous. Consumers more frequently felt this would 
not be a good idea. Precisely why this was so did not 
really become evident in the interviewing although it 
might have resulted from the inability of consumers to 
appreciate the full scope and impact of such developments. 
This was largely a problem at the interview level, 
resulting from the verbal description of such facilities 


that was given. 


Preferences for Improvements in Edmonton's Retail 


Structure. Municipal officials most often cited the need 
for improvements and they were followed by consumers and 
retailers respectively (Appendix J, Table 7). However, 
there were also variations in the priority given to the 
need for specific improvements between the three groups. 
Over three-quarters of the municipal officials inter~ 
viewed expressed a need for more and better landscaping. 
Retailers and consumers, despite the recent general con- 


cern for environmental quality, did not view this as such 
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a major necessity. Retailers and consumers were much more 
concerned with the need for underground parking as were 
almost one-half of the municipal officials. More mall 
development downtown was the second most popular type of 
improvement cited by all three groups. Computer shopping 
was given a considerably higher priority by municipal 
officials than by retailers or consumers. Retailers were 
prominent in citing the need for more community orienta- 
tion on the part of retailers and the desirability of 
more social interaction. 

The previous comments were based on forced choice 
Situations and the suggested improvements from all three 
groups were more numerous than when all of the inter- 
viewees were asked to note, in response to an open ended 
question, the improvements they considered necessary at 
the five retail forms. In relation to the downtown, all 
three groups, especially retailers and consumers, cited 
the need for improved parking and accessibility (Appen- 
dix® J, Table 8). A higher proportion of municipal offi- 
cials cited the need for a general improvement in the 
shopping environment downtown and for more mall development. 
These findings suggest that retailers were preoccupied 
with parking while municipal officials were preoccupied 


with the downtown. 


There were few differences between the groups in 
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relation to regional centres (the largest group in each 
case indicated no improvements were necessary) «.) Mungeipal 
officials maintained their general concern for the shopping 
environment while retailers were again more concerned with 
parking, and, accessibility. . Consumers, in contrast, more 
often viewed a need for an increased variety of merchan- 
dise. Therefore, although the views of the three groups 
were generally the same, there were some differences 
Which are worthy of consideration in greater detail if 
developments are to be improved for the benefit of all. 

The same comments are also applicable to community shopping 
Cencres.. 

Ribbon streets were the retail form with which all 
groups were least satisfied. Retailers were concerned 
about parking and accessibility while more municipal offi- 
Ccials than retailers or consumers said ribbon streets 
should be eliminated. All groups were especially concerned 
with improving the general shopping environment of ribbon 
streets. Therefore, although there were similarities in 
the views of the three groups, there were also some 
important differences. It is these differences which must 
be examined more closely if development in the future 


is to take place in a manner satisfactory to all. 
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In relation to citizen involvement in planning, 
the differences were between municipal officials on the 
one hand and retailers and consumers on the other. One- 
half of the municipal officials interviewed indicated 
that the average person has a voice in where retail 
facilities are to be located but only one-quarter of 
the consumers and retailers felt this way (Appendix J, 
Table 10). This difference appears to result from the 
failure of municipal officials to make the public aware 
about how they can effectively participate in the plan- 
ning process. About three-quarters of the consumers 
felt that they should have a voice in the selection of 
retail locations (Appendix J, Table 11). This view was 
shared by only one-quarter of the municipal officials 
who have the ability and the authority to provide for 
public participation. Consumers, more than retailers or 
municipal officials, felt there had been no involvement 
in Edmonton in the past (Appendix J, Table 12). Most 
respondents in the three groups were in favor of more 
public participation generally (Appendix J, Table 13). 
Public participation in all walks of life has been stressed 
recently but there has been to date a real lack of 
involvement except by special interest groups. The 


differences outlined here perhaps help in explaining 
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why this phenomenon has not occurred more frequently. 
This applies particularly to retail development where the 


differences in views were most prominent. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CONCLUSIONS 


This study has been conerned with the variations 
in perception of Edmonton's retail structure possessed by 
municipal officials, retailers and consumers. It is the 
intention in the present chapter to discuss some of the 
broader implications of the study from theoretical and 
methodological points of view. Specific reference will be 
made to the hierarchy as used in geography and planning, to 
the cognitive behavioral approach to location theory, to 
methodological problems and to potential geographical 
research areas resulting from the present study. 

THE HIERARCHY AS A GEOGRAPHIC 
AND PLANNING CONCEPT 

Ashberarchy of business centres appears to bea use- 
ful framework within which to analyze a city's retail struc- 
ture and to assess this structure in terms of planning 
policies. The central business district, regional shopping 
centres and to a lesser extent neighborhood shopping centres 
all appeared to have specific meanings to the respondents in 
the present study. Community centres, however, which com- 
prise part of the system Berry described and which are 


present in Edmonton's retail landscape, appear to be the 
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2A 
least legible component. In fact, few people were very 
familiar with them. For this reason, one alternative that 
should be studied is one of integrating the functions they 
contain with other retail forms. By reducing the number of 
forms, the legibility of Edmonton's retail structure to the 
city's inhabitants might be increased. It is also evident 
that a hierarchical approach will not be totally feasible in 
the immediate future because of the presence of ribbon 
streets. While they might be reduced in size and frequency, 
they could not be eliminated because they provide locations 
for functions which would be difficult to accommodate in any 
other retail form. What is needed, therefore, is a less 
complicated arrangement of retail activities comprising the 
central business district, regional and neighborhood centres 
and ribbon streets. These retail forms would perform 
slightly different roles because of the omission of the 
community centre from the hierarchy. A rearrangement of 
activities between the forms would lead to less confusion 
in the retail structure of the city. The benefits of 
increased legibility in the retail landscape are not easily 
measurable, but it could be argued that they relate to mak- 
ing cities more pleasant and attractive places in which to 
live. Increased legibility or more clearly defined retail 
£exms.might,increase accessibility and thereby make shopping 
A more rigidly defined retail structure has 


more enjoyable. 


the.potential. to, give.a city's inhabitants a focal point 
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(combined with other uses) with which they could identify. 
This in turn could create the feeling of community so often 
not present in sprawling cities. However, to make the spa- 
tial arrangement of retail facilities legible, it is neces- 
Sary to consider the views of as many individuals and groups 
as possible. The identification of differences in percep- 
tions of retail structure, therefore, should lead to more 
practical policy formulations by decision-makers and those 
who influence them most. 

An important problem with central place theory and 
with many of its subsequent modifications is that the theory 
assumes perfect knowledge of retailing. This includes all 
aspects of retailing from the types of goods and services 
available to the quality of retailing and the location of 
facilities. The present study has demonstrated that to 
make such an assumption is generally invalid and the basic 
theory itself is, therefore, subject to question from this 
standpoint. Not only is it invalid to make the assumption 
in the first place but it is also invalid to assume equal 
knowledge by all users of the system. Knowledge of the sys- 
tem from the standpoints of perception and direct knowledge 
of the processes involved in retailing were seen in the 
present research to vary considerably between the three 
groups of respondents whose views were investigated. Gen- 
erally municipal officials were found to be much more know- 


ledgeable than retailers or consumers whose views in some 
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25 
respects were comparable. Resulting from this Frnaeng 1c 
becomes important to assess just how important it is to have 
equal knowledge about retail structure. In the first place 
it is very important to central place theory formulations 
Which have included it as a basic assumption. In the 
second place, equal and perfect knowledge may be desirable 
but it‘is not likely attainable. Nor is it of major impor- 
tance that all groups achieve perfect or equal knowledge. 
However, the more knowledge that is possessed by individuals 
and groups, presumably the more cooperation and effective 
planning will be achieved. Given that the ideal is not a 
practical goal, it does become important to recognize where 
the knowledge deficiencies lie, particularly for municipal 
officials who are the policy makers. If knowledge defici- 
encies are known, it becomes much easier to cope with them. 


This is the most important reason for determining knowledge 


levels of retailing. 


THE COGNITIVE BEHAVIORAL APPROACH 
TO LOCATION THEORY 
The reality of forces operating outside the spatial 
system must bring researchers to the need for a broader 
framework of coping with the problems of retail location 
theory and consumer spatial behavior. The cognitive 


behavioral approach to location theory appears to be a good 


additional perspective. This is the case because, unlike 
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deterministic approaches to location theory, which need a 
set of assumptions to factor out human decision-making pro- 
cesses, the cognitive behavioral approach specifically 
focuses on the decision-making process and on the parameters 
by which it is influenced. In the present study, percep- 
tion of retail structure has been viewed as one of these 
parameters, and this is its major contribution. The amount 
of information possessed by municipal officials, retailers 
and consumers about Edmonton's retail structure was identi- 
fied and explained in the present research. This type of 
approach is necessary because we act on the basis of how 
phenomena appear to us, not necessarily on the basis of 
how they are. Although the present study has not explained 
extensively the link between knowledge and behavior, it is 
a step in that direction. Little is known about the rela- 
tionships between perception and attitudes and overt 
behavior. 

The neglect of the cognitive behavioral approach 
has partially been caused by the almost complete emphasis 
On economic location factors which are certainly very 
important but which cannot stand alone in explaining urban 
retail structure. Another problem hindering the develop- 
ment of the approach concerns the measurement techniques, 
which are far from perfect. Many of these problems result 
from the newness of the approach and the lack of theoreti- 


cal and empirical research which has been completed within 
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its framework. At this Stage, therefore, it is necessary to 
state that because of the lack of development of the approach 
it is not significantly better than any’ other. ‘Its*/potential, 
however, iS great. 

PERCEPTION STUDIES: AN EVALUATION 
OF THE CONCEPT AND METHODOLOGY 

It should be emphasized at this point that the 
nature of the present study was exploratory and consequently 
more problems have been raised than have been solved. Much 
of the value and many of the problems with perception 
studies, like the cognitive behavioral approach to location 
theory generally, result from their emphasis on people. 
Geographical perception studies appear to be one of the best 
approaches to reducing the confusion with the spatial 
Beane ement of activities in urban areas. However, it should 
be recognized that geographical perception studies alone will 
not solve all urban problems. Perception studies are also 
not without their problems. The transitory nature of per- 
ceptions and the problems in measuring them pose consider- 
able difficulties. Their transitory nature inherently 
implies a need for their constant reevaluation. As has been 


noted previously, perception studies are of lesser value 


when considered completely on their own. They must be com- 


plemented by other approaches like the economic and the 


Social. Most of the techniques currently available for the 
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description of perceptions remain inadequate in many 
respects. This extends to the concept of role which was 
used as a method of grouping perceptions in the present 
Study and to the questionnaire method itself, both of which 
Will be discussed in succeeding paragraphs. 

The role of a system's users in relation to the 
system is one of the forces operating outside the spatial 
System which affects it. Although role is a difficult con- 
cept to study because of its overlapping nature, its influ- 
ence, Cannot be,neglected.. It is, doubtful, for example, it 
a researcher can be positive that a person is responding 
according to the role in which the researcher is interested. 
For example, although the municipal official group were 
Picerviewed..in»stheir.role.as.municipal officials, all.vare 
consumers and some are retailers. Measurement of their less 
deminant,.roles,.and..their.impact on,theiz role as .municipal 
Softiciais,is.a very,.difficult.problem with whigheto cope, 

At the moment, .the-only .option,is,»to interview them ,inethe 
environs of the role which they are playing. That is, muni- 
cipal officials should be interviewed in their offices, 
retailers in their stores and consumers in their homes. 
Careful wording of questions can also help. In the present 
study, beyond this type of safeguard, nothing.else,.could.be 


done. The impact of this factor on the results, therefore, 


Te.ditficult to estimate. 


Three structured questionnaires were the primary 
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data sources for the present study and a major question 
which has arisen after completion of the study is whether 
questionnaires alone should be used in perception studies. 
Despite questionnaires which were considered to be effective 
at the outset, in some respects they have proven inadequate. 
An attempt was made to use language which was understandable 
to the respondents but some consumers and retailers 
encountered difficulty in comprehending the meaning of some 
words. This happened not just because of the use of jargon 
(which was kept to a minimum) but also in relation to words 
which were not commonly included in the vocabularies of 
the respondents. The complexity of some questions might 
also have been reduced as could the length of the question- 
naires. In addition, although the format of the question- 
naires was rigorously established to ensure reliability, 
the interviewers were still at the mercy of prospective 
interviewees. A very important issue concerns the 
respondents' interpretations of the questions being asked. 
With questions which demand subjective responses there must 
always be an element of doubt but attempts should be made 
to keep this to a minimum. A very good example involving 
the present research concerns the phrase "in the heart of 
residential areas" which very easily might not have been 


construed to mean in the centre of neighborhood units which 


was the original intention. It has become evident, there- 


fore, that because of the problems posed by questionnaire 
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research, to conduct a sound scientific investigation the 
questionnaire technique is perhaps best employed to comple- 
ment other tools. 

Despite the inadequacies of the questionnaire tech- 
nique, it is still of considerable value in geographical 
perception studies. This is particularly the case in 
Studies like the present research where the scope is broad 
although in retrospect the present study was too broad; 
this should be avoided in the future. One error (for 
example a bad question) does not necessarily invalidate 
the remainder of the study. An error with more sophisti- 
cated psychological techniques has the potential to create 
this type of situation. It is of even greater specific 
value to the geographer because of his existing familiarity 
with questionnaire techniques. 

It must also be concluded that despite the amount 
of questionnaire research that has been taking place, the 
cooperation received in the present study from all three 
groups was enough to suggest that further research along 
these lines would be quite feasible. The survey approach, 
therefore, appears to be a reasonable way of keeping 
planners and civic administrations generally, better 
informed about the needs and desires of their constituents. 
At the moment it appears as the only reasonable alternative 


to poorly attended gatherings of various types. 
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POTENTIAL GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARCH AREAS 
RESULTING FROM THE PRESENT STUDY 

The present study has clarified some needs for fur- 
ther geographical research. Although it comprised an exami 
nation of the views of retail phenomena from a spatial 
standpoint, it did not treat the location of interviewees 
in relation to their views of these phenomena. For example 
how do downtown retailers perceive retailing compared to 
those in southwest Edmonton, or how do consumers in north 
Edmonton view retailing compared to those in west Edmonton? 
A second potential research area comprises an examination o 
changing views with varying distance from retail outlets. 
third area comprises examination of the views of retailers, 
by type of retailer. There is a need for further geographi 
cal perception studies in relation to specific retail forms 
like the downtown or neighborhood shopping centres. The 
present study has focused mainly on inter-group variations 
but the scope for intra-group analysis in this context is 
great. The potential also exists for investigating the 
relationship between perception and overt behavior. All of 
the possibilities noted here should enhance present know- 
ledge about retail structure from the standpoint of how it 
is perceived by the city's inhabitants. Such studies could 


be of specific value to planners and to those interested 


generally in city development. What is even more important 
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to the urban geographer is that perception studies have the 
potential for use in assisting with the explanation of the 


Hocation Of virtually all urban activities. 
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APPENDIX A 


RESIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 9. What is your occupation? 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
1. Managerial 
RESIDENTIAL QUESTIONNAIRE 2. Professional and Technical 
3. Transport and Communication 
4. Clerical 
Name of Interviewer _ Name of Interviewee 54) SSaled 
Date Address E an 6. Service and Recreation 
Length of Interview _ Sex _ — 7. Craftsmen, Production, Process 
Time of Day * and Related Workers 
8. Labourer 
9. Housewife 
1. How many years have you lived in Canada? 10. Other - Please Specify (Hand Card) 
dy 0-5 6. 26-30 ise S55 10. Which category on this card indicates the 
2. 6-10 ho, OU aS 12. 56-60 highest level of education you have achieved? 
Ja) eso 8. 36-40 13. 61-65. (Hand Card) 
4. 16-20 9. 41-45 14. More than 65 
5. 21°25 10. 46-50 1. Grade 8 or less 5. Some University 
2. Grade 9 to 12 6. Undergraduate 
2. How many years have you lived in Edmonton? 3. Business College 7. Graduate Degree 
4. Technical 
Le (0-55) Gee 2030) 1, Sl '5 5 Training 
2. 6-10 da 3l=35 IZ). 56-1610 
Bop 15 8. 36-40 LS OLS G5 ll. Could you tell me the pvrpose of retailing? 
4. 16-20 9. 41-45 14. More than 65 
Se at=29, LO, 46-50 aes % a 
3. In what country were you born? con 4 
l. Canada 6. Asian 12. How would you define city planning? 
Zs Ui. Se 7. South American 
3. Britain 8. African 
4. European 9. Other (Please 
5. Australia - Specify) 
New Zealand 
4. How many years have you lived at your 
present address? ‘ : 
Make The Following Statement To The Interviewee At 
1. Less Than One 7. 6-18 Years This Point. 
2. i=3 Years 8. 19-21 Years ; : 
3. 4-6 Years a a= aon Vedas In Edmonton there are a variety of shopping centre 
4. 7-9 Years 10. 25-27 Years sizes and types but I think it is possible to group 
5. ~ 10-12 Years ei Om eneliars them according to their size. A regional centre 
6s: Ss =o ees 12. More Than 30 Years would be the largest, a community centre would rank 
next in size and a neighborhood centre would be the 
5. How many cars are owned and operated by people smallest. 
living in this dwelling unit? ; 
a z 13. Would you describe what you think a regional 
Le 0 ae 7. More Than 5 shopping centre is and give an example? 
By 5. 4 
Sty ae 6. i} pee 
6. How many people at this address, who are in 
, j s 
ee a 14. Would you describe what you think a community 
il 0 4 3 7. More Than 5 shopping centre is and give an example? 
ae ieee 
Jan 2 65, 5 
7. How many people live in this dwelling unit? 
ri 4 7 7 15. Would you describe what you think a neighborhood 
- 5 5. 5 3. 8 shopping centre is and give an example? 
al uate 9. More Than 8 ee 
8. Do you own or rent this dwelling unit? 
1. Own 
2. Rent — 
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16. Would you describe what you think a ribbon 


shopping street is and give an example? 


17. What do you consider to be planned retail 


development? 


18. Which category on this card indicates the 
percentage of existing retail development 


in Edmonton that is planned? (Hand Card) 


0%-10% 
11%-20% 


6. 51%-60% 
7 
21%-30% 8 
9 
0 


« 61%-70% 
- 71%-80% 
- 81%-90% 
» 91S-100% 


31%-40% 

41%-50% a 
19. Where, in Edmonton, 
development located? 


is most planned retail 


20. Who decides where new retail facilities 


will be located? 


21. Who decides what type of retail facility will be 


constructed? 


22. Who decides how large a particular development 


will be? 


23. Who decides what types of establishments a 


shopping centre will contain? 


24. Would you name the closest retail establishment 
or group of establishments to your home? 


(Record the nearest street corners) 


25. How many minutes does it take you to get to the 
nearest retail facility to your home? (Hand 


Card) 


11-15 minutes 
More Than 15 minutes 


rT. 
2: 


1-5 minutes Sr 
6-10 minutes 4. 


Make The Following Statement To The Interviewee At 
This Point. 


For the purpose of answering the remainder Of jens; 
questionnaire please consider: 


The downtown as the central part of the city 
where retailing has traditionally been 
conducted 

2. A regional centre as a group of more than 

25 establishments 


ie 


3. A community centre as a group of 11 to 
25 establishments 

4. A neighborhood centre as a group (ove 7p) 4xXe) 
10 establishments f 

5. A ribbon street as a major roadway lined 


with retail development 


Retailing consists of buying and then selling goods 
and nonprofessional services to final consumers. 


(A card with the above information on it is to 
be given at this point to the interviewee for 
the remainder of the interview.) 


Where is most retailing in Edmonton located? 


26. 
(Hand Card) 
1. Downtown 4. Neighborhood 
2. Regional Centres Centres 


Community Centres 5. Ribbon Streets 


27. At what type of centre do you find the 
greatest choice of merchandise and where 
do you usually get the best personal 
service? (Hand Card) 
Choice of Personal 
Merchandise Service 
Downtown 
Regional Centres roe a se 
Community Centres cane ae 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 
28. How would you describe the architectural 
beauty of these retail groupings? 
(Hand Card) 
1 
E G A F P M 
Downtown 
Regional Centres has pate 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 
29. Describe parking conditions at the following 
types of retail groupings. (Hand Card) 
E G A EF es M 
Downtown 
Regional Centres Rx 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 
30. In terms of the scale shown on this card, 
to what extent is easy parking important 
in selecting where you will shop for 
groceries and other merchandise? (Hand Card) 
1. Groceries 
2. All Other Merchandise 
31. Does retailing at the following types of retail 
groupings add to, detract from, or have no 
effect on the value of your dwelling? (Hand 
Card) 
Adds Detracts No 
To From Effect 
Downtown Z 
Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 
32. To what extent does the retail facility 
nearest your home affect its value? 
(Hand Card) 
Detracts From It Adds To It a 
a Great Deal a, | i or Great Deal 
Ui 255 3" 45 5 
33. Does the traffic generated by this facility 
detract from the value of your home? 
le. Yes: 
Ze. NO 
3. Other - Please Specify 
34. Do you feel that, at present, with the 
retail facilities in your area located 
where they are, it is safe to send children 
under 8 years old to stores on errands? 
1. «Yes 
2 No 
35. Do you ever have trouble finding a product 
because of the way goods are arranged in 
a store? 
I. Yes 
2. No 
3. Other - Please Specify 
36. If the answer to question 35 was yes at 


which centre or store does this usually 
happen? 
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(Poor), M (Mixture too great to generalize). 
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37. 


38. 


39). 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


Describe the quality of on-site advertising 
that takes place at these types of groupings 
according to the categories shown on this 
card. (Hand Card) 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Is getting to and from any of the following 
centres a problem in terms of traffic 
congestion? 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Do you find it difficult to do all your 
shopping at one group of establishments? 


1. Yes 
2% NO 
3. Other - Please Specify 


Could you rank these retail types in terms 
of how crowded they are? Represent the most 
crowded with the number 1, the next crowded 
with the number 2, etc. (Hand Card) 


1. Downtown 

2. Regional Centres 

3. Community Centres 

4. Neighborhood Centres 
5. Ribbon Streets 


ET 


What types of problems have you encountered 
from retailers and retailing? 


Should a shopping environment be characterized 


by significant amounts of friendly talking 
among customers? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
3. Other - Please Specify 


How often does this type of activity take 
place where you shop? (Hand Card) 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Mil be 
EGE gg 


Do you take part in this type of talking? 
(Hand Card) 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Where would you prefer to have the following 
types of facilities? (Hand Card) 


3 


APL” NYH  FFYH 
Downtown a 
Regional Centres 2 a8 ae —_ 
Community Centres ss pa =— 
Neighborhood Centres SP Ses Se 
Ribbon Streets pared, Eee — 


2p (Frequently), A (At Times), 


3aPL (At Present Location), NYH (Ne 


Ss (Seldom), N (Never). 


arer Your Home), FFYH 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 


Sis 


52. 


53. 


54. 


Would you describe retailing in general in 
your area in the terms outlined on this 
card? (Hand Card) 


1. Not enough shopping facilities 

2. An adequate number of shopping 
facilities 

3. Too many shopping facilities 

4. Imbalance of shopping facilities 


(If the answer to question 46 was parts 1, 3 or 4) 


What types of establishments would you like to 
see added or taken away? 


1. Added 
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2. Taken Away 


Would you describe retailing in general in 
Edmonton in the terms outlined on this card? 
(Hand Card) 


1. Not enough shopping facilities 

2. An adequate number of shopping 
facilities 

3. Too many shopping facilities 

4. Imbalance of shopping facilities 


(If the answer to question 48 was parts l, 
3 or 4) What types of establishments would 
you like to see added or taken away? 


1. Added 


2. Taken Away 


Could you tell me whether the retail facility 
nearest your home adds to, has no effect on 
or detracts from the environmental quality of 
your neighborhood? (Hand Card) 


1. Adds To 
2. Detracts From 
3. No Effect 


Describe in these terms how well stores are 
looked after in the following types of retail 
groupings in Edmonton. (Hand Card) 


E G A EF 2) 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


At which type of centre do you enjoy 
shopping most? (Hand Card) 


1. Downtown 

2. Regional Centres 

3. Community Centres 

4. Neighborhood Centres 
5. Ribbon Streets 


Why do you prefer shopping at this type of 
centre? 


What factors concern you most when buying 
a product? 


1. 


(Purther From Your Home). 
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55. 


56. 


Bike 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


At which of the locations outlined on this card 
should retail facilities with less than ten 
shops be placed? More than one answer is 
possible. (Hand Card) 


1. In the heart of residential areas 

2. As far from residential areas as 
possible 

3. Clustered at the intersections of 
major roadways 

4. Strung out along major roadways 

5. None of the above 


At which of the locations outlined on this 
card should retail facilities with less 
than ten shops be placed? More than one 
answer is possible. (Hand Card) 


1. Next to schools 

2. Next to community facilities 

3. As far from schools as possible 

4. As far from community facilities 
as possible 

5. None of the above 


Do you think the integration of office and 
high rise apartment buildings and high 
schools would add to or detract from, or 
have no effect on regional shopping 
facilities? (Hand Card) 


i Add sro 
2. Detract From 
3. Have No Effect 


What could retailers do, if anything, to 
make shopping easier on the consumer? 


What factors determine when you go shopping? 


What factors determine where you go shopping 
firstly for groceries and secondly for other 
types of merchandise? 


1. Groceries 


2. Other Types of Merchandise 


In what part of Edmonton should retailing be 
concentrated? More than one answer 1S 


possible. (Hand Card) 
1. Downtown 5. Ribbon Streets 
2. Regional Centres (5 Other - Please 
3. Community Centres SpECLEY, 
4. Neighborhood Centres 7. Don't Know 


How could the following types of retail 
groupings be most effectively improved? 


1. Downtown 


2. Regional Centres 


3. Community Centres 


4. Neighborhood Centres 


5. Ribbon Streets 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


Which of the items on this card is needed to 
make retailing in your area more successful? 
More than one answer is possible. (Hand Card) 


More parking 

Street improvements 

Better traffic control 

Renovation of stores 

Additional businesses 

- Sidewalk improvements 

- Improvement in traffic movement 
Improvement in pedestrian movement 
Improved general appearance of the area 
No changes are necessary 


anna 


SCOONDU BWNH-H 


b 


Name any of the alternatives on this card 
which you think would contribute to improved 
retail development in the future. More than 
one answer is possible. (Hand Card) 


1. More shops in the bottom of high rise 
apartment and office buildings 

2. More shops in the bottom of walk-up 
apartments 

3. Underground parking 

4. Multi-level shopping facilities 

5. More stores on ribbon streets 

6. Eliminating shopping downtown 

7. Eliminating suburban shopping and 
restricting it to downtown 

8. Elimination of ribbon streets 

9. More community orientation on the 
part of retailers 

10. Computer shopping from the home 

1l. Encouragement of more controlled 
ribbon development 

12. Greater amounts of social 
interaction among customers 

13. More mall development downtown 

14. More and better landscaping 

15. None of the above 


At which retail grouping indicated on this 
card are you likely to find the greatest 
amount of concern for the individual's 
needs? (Hand Card) 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 

. Community Centres 

. Neighborhood Centres 
. Ribbon Streets 


OP WNH 


Why did you select this type of centre? 
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aan 
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Do retail establishments in the following 
groupings blend well with their surroundings? 


Zz 


Yes ° 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


ELT 
LET | 


Does the average person have a voice in 
where retail facilities are to be located? 


%. Yes 
2. No 


(If the answer to question 68 was no) 
Should the average person have such a voice? 


What would your reaction be if someone 
wanted to build a single corner store in 
the same block in which your house is 
situated? (Hand Card) 


Anger Pleasure 
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Which category on this card represents the 
age group in which you would place yourself? 
(Hand Card) 


aes 0-24 4. 45-54 
2. 25-34 5. 55-64 
3. 35-44 6. 65 Years And Over 


Would you describe the amount of public 
participation in the planning process that 
has taken place in Edmonton in the past in 
the terms outlined on this card? (Hand Card) 


1. None 
2. Some 
3. A Great Deal 


Are you in favour of greater public 
participation in the planning process in 
Edmonton? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
3. Other - Please Specify 


FOR INTERVIEWER USE ONLY 


Please estimate the total annual family 
income of the respondent's family. 


1. Under $3,000. Sy 99,008. i= 52,000. 
Poy SBOWMG Ss Fe Os Gp HAO OsG Sales HOO 
See 4 OO $'61,:010,0:, 7. Over $15,000. 


aa 86,001. = $9 70007 


Please indicate the type of dwelling unit 
occupied by the respondent? 


1. Single Family 

2. Duplex 

3. Row House 

4. Walk-Up Apartment (1-3 floors) 

5. Medium Rise Apartment (4-10 floors) 

6. High Rise Apartment (More than 10 
floors) 

7. Basement Suite 

8. Converted Single Family 

9. Other - Please Specify 
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APPENDIX B 


RETAIL QUESTIONNAIRE 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 8. Is the building in which you are situated 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY leased. omvowned? 
1. Leased 
RETAIL QUESTIONNAIRE De Owned 
9. How many square feet of space does your 
Name of Interviewer __ Name of Interviewee establishment occupy? (Hand Card) 
Date 
Length of Interview _ Position WES 0-1000 5. 10001-20000 
Time of Day Sex 2. 1001-2000 6. 20001-30000 
Type of Grouping in which Address 3. 2001-5000 7. 30001-40000 
the Business is : 4. 5001-10000 8. More Than 40000 
Located Store Type ss 
10. What types of changes do you have in mind 
for your business? 
1. How many years have you lived in Canada? 
he 0-5 6. 26-30 LMS S55: 
aie 6-10 ie eH 35 22. 56-60 
3. Li|-15 8. 36-40 13. 61-65 
4. . 16=20 Opera li=4'5 14. More Than 65 11. Could you tell me the purpose of retailing? 
ee tt TP) 10. 46-50 Lhe 
2. How many years have you lived in Edmonton? 
Ate 0-5 6. 26-30 ii eer b= 55 
Ze 6-10 fice MP3 = '3)5: 12. 56-60 12. How would you define city planning? 
SH. T= 15 8. 36-40 igi, © GA=65 
4. 16-20 9. 41-45 14. More Than 65 = 6. _- SIRS Pee Se Be 
Sa, 225 10. 46-50 aah 
ee ee Se ee ee 
3. In what country were you born? 
Make The Following Statement To The Interviewee At 
1. Canada 6. Asian This Point. 
ee hae 7. South American 
Sl eee adn 8. African In Edmonton there are a variety of shopping centre 
4, European 9. Other - Please sizes and types but I think it is possible to group 
5. Australia - Specify them according to their size. A regional centre would 


be the largest, a community centre would rank next 


New Zealand cee ; ‘A j 
in size and a neighborhood centre would be the 


4. How many years have you been operating this smallest. 
establishment? 
a tk 13. Would you describe what you think a regional 

1. Less Than One 7. 16-18 Years shopping centre is and give an example? 

2. 1-3 Years 8. 19-21 Years 

3. 4-6 Years 9. 22-24 Years 

4. 7-9 Years lO} (25-27 Years 

5 10-12 Years ll. (28-30 Years 

6. ~ols=15 Years 12. More Than 30 Years 


14. Would you describe what you think a community 


5. Which category on this card indicates the shopping centre is and give an example? 


highest level of education you have 
achieved? (Hand Card) 


1. Grade 8 or Less 5. Some University 
. Undergraduate 
a Wea dade Csitece : Becesd 15. Would you describe what you think a neighborhood 
4. Technical Train- 7. Graduate Degree shopping centre is and give an example? 
ing 


6. What type of training or experience have 
you had to qualify yourself for your 
present position? ey een er cS Se er 

shopping street is and give an example? 


ANG 4. 

ce 5 

3. 6. 
7. Do you own this business? 

1. Yes 


2. No = 
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17. What do you consider to be planned retail 26. 
development? 
a SS 5 Ee a en ee er ee eae 
18. Which category on this card indicates the 
percentage of existing retail development 
in Edmonton that is planned? (Hand Card) 
lis 0%-10% 6. 51%-60% ane 
2. 11%-20% 7. 61%-70% 
3. 21%-30% 8. 71%-80% 
4. 31%-40% 9. 81%-90% 
5. 41%-50% 10. 91%-100% 
19. Where, in Edmonton, is most planned develop- 
ment located? 
28. 
20. Who decides where new retail facilities 
will be located? 
21. Who decides what type of retail facility will be 
constructed? 29. 
22. Who decides how large a particular development 
will be? 
23. Who decides what types of establishments a 30. 
shopping centre will contain? 
Make The Following Statement To The Interviewee 
At This Point. ay 


For the purpose of answering the remainder of 
this questionnaire please consider: 


1. The downtown as the central part of the 
city where retailing has traditionally 
been conducted 

2. A regional centre as a group of more 
than 25 establishments 32. 

3. A community centre as a group of 11 to 
25 establishments 

4. A neighborhood centre as a group of 2 
to 10 establishments 

5. A ribbon street as a major roadway lined 
with retail development 


38. 
Retailing consists of buying and then selling goods 
and nonprofessional services to final consumers. 
(A card with the above information on it is to be 
given at this point to the interviewee for the 
remainder of the interview.) 
24. Where is most retailing in Edmonton located? 34. 
(Hand Card) 
1. Downtown 4. Neighborhood 
2. Regional Centres Centres 
3. Community Centres 5. Ribbon Streets 
25. At what type of centre do you find the 


greatest choice of merchandise and where is 
it possible to get the best personal service? 
(Hand Card) 


Choice of Personal 
Merchandise Service 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


eee 
Lt 


How would you describe 
of these retail groupi 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Describe parking condi 
types of retail groupi 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


To what extent is park 
attracting your client 


Not Very 
Important i Po 
i 2 


Do you try to attract 
income or upper income 
business? 


1. Lower 
2. Middle 
3. Upper 
4. Make No Distinct 


Does your establishmen 
mental beauty of its s 


ee eves 
2 NO) 
3. Other - Please S 


Do you think the traff 
Or your centre creates 
of the surrounding are 


1. Yes 
2. No 
3. Other - Please §S 


If the answer to quest 
it add to or detract f 


1. Adds To 


2. Detracts From 
3. Other - Please S 


Is it safe for parents 


the architectural beauty 
ngs? (Hand Card) 


tions at the following 
ngs. (Hand Card) 


ing important in 
ele? (Hand Card) 


Very 
as me ee Important 
3 4 5 


lower income, middle 
customers to your 


ions 


t add to the environ- 
urrounding area? 


pecify 
ic your business 


affects the quality 
a? 


pecify 


ion 31 was yes does 
rom the surroundings? 


pecify 


living in the general 


area of your establishment to send children 
under 8 years old to stores on errands? 


1. ‘Yes 
2. No 


3. Other - Please Specify 


Describe the quality of on-site advertising 
that takes place at these types of groupings 
according to the categories shown on this 


card. (Hand Card) 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 
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1, (Excellent), G (Good), A (Average), F (Fair), P (Poor), M (Mixture too great to generalize). 
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35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


Is getting to and from any of the following 
centres a problem in terms of traffic 
congestion? 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Could you rank these retail types in terms 
of how crowded they are? Represent the most 
crowded with the number 1, the next most 
crowded with the number 2, etc. (Hand Card) 


1. Downtown 

2. Regional Centres 

3. Community Centres 

4, Neighborhood Centres 
5. Ribbon Streets 


What types of problems have you encountered 
from consumers? 


What types of problems have you encountered 
from City government with regard to your 
business? 


thd 2e 
3 4. 


At which of the following retail groupings are 
you likely to find the greatest amount of 
concern for the individual's needs? (Hand Card) 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 

.» Community Centres 

- Neighborhood Centres 
. Ribbon Streets 


OPWNE 


Why did you select this type of grouping? 


Should a shopping environment be characterized 
by significant amounts of friendly talking 
among customers? 


1. Yes 
2. No 
3. Other - Please Specify 


How often does this type of activity take 


place at your establishment? (Hand Card) 
1. Frequently 
2. At Times 
3. Seldom 
4, Never 


Do you take part in this type of activity? 
(Hand Card) 


1. Frequently 
2. At Times 
3. Seldom 

4. Never =e 


Would you describe retailing in general in 
your area in the terms outlined on this 


card? (Hand Card) 
1. Not enough shopping facilities “hae 
2. An adequate number of shopping facilities 
3. Too many shopping facilities 
4, Imbalance of shopping facilities 


(If the answer to question 44 was parts 13 Of 
4) What facilities would you like to see added 
or taken away? 


1, Added 
Ne ee Oe ee eee 
2. Taker Away re 


i i i a a 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


202 


Would you describe retailing in general in 
Edmonton in the terms outlined on this card? 
(Hand Card) 


1. Not enough shopping facilities 

2. An adequate number of shopping facilities 
3. Too many shopping facilities 

4. Imbalance of shopping facilities 


(If the answer to question 46 was parts l, 3 
or 4) What types of establishments would you 
like to see added or taken away? 


1. Added 


2. Taken Away 


Describe in these terms how well stores are 
looked after in the following types of retail 
groupings in Edmonton. (Hand Card) 


E G A F P 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


At which of the locations outlined on this 
card should retail facilities with less than 
ten shops be placed? More than one answer 
is possible, (Hand Card) 


1. In the heart of residential areas 

2. As far from residential areas as 
possible 

3. Clustered at the intersections of 
major roadways 

4. Strung out along major roadways 

5. None of the above 


At which of the locations outlined on this 
card should retail facilities with less 
than ten shops be placed? More than one 
answer is possible. (Hand Card) 


1. Next to schools 

2. Next to community facilities 

3. As far from schools as possible 

4. As far from community facilities 
as possible 

5. None of the above 


Do you think the integration of office and 
high rise apartment buildings and high 
schools would add to, detract from or have 
no effect on regional shopping facilities? 
(Hand Card) 


1. Add To 
2. Detract From 
3. Have No Effect 


What could retailers do, if anything, to 
make shopping easier on the consumer? 


ae eae A ee ee ee 
Bh ee os Se eee Og ee ee 
Oh oath et eh ae etn rere Lee | 
4, 


eee ee eee 


In what part of Edmonton should retailing be 
concentrated? More than one answer is possible. 


1. Downtown 

2. Regional Centres 

3. Community Centres 

4. Neighborhood Centres 
5. Ribbon Streets 

6, Other - Please Specify 
7. Don't Know 
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54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


How could the following types of retail 
groupings be most effectively improved? 


1. Downtown 


2. Regional Centres 


3. Community Centres 
4. Neighborhood Centres 


5. Ribbon Streets 


Which of the items on this card is needed to 
make retailing in your area more successful? 
More than one answer is possible. (Hand Card) 


- More parking 

. Street improvements 

- Better traffic control 

- Renovation of stores 
Additional businesses 

+ Sidewalk improvements 

- Improved traffic movement 

- Improved pedestrian movement 
9. Improved general appearance 
10. No changes are necessary 


ONDUPWNE 


Name any of the alternatives on this card 
which you think would contribute to improved 
retail development in the future. More than 
one answer is possible. (Hand Card) 


1. More shops in the bottom of high rise 
apartment and office buildings 
2. More shops in the bottom of walk-up 
apartments 
3. Underground parking 
4. Multi-level shopping facilities 
5. More stores on ribbon streets 
6. Eliminating shopping downtown 
7. Eliminating suburban shopping and 
restricting it to downtown 
8. Elimination of ribbon streets 
9. More community orientation on the 
part of retailers 
10. Computer shopping from the home 
11. Encouragement of more controlled 
ribbon development 
12. Greater amounts of social interaction 
among customers 
13. More mall development downtown 
14. More and better landscaping 
15. None of the above 


Does the average person have a voice in 
where retail facilities are to be located? 


l. Yes 
2, No 


(If the answer to question 57 was no) 
Should the average person have such a 
voice? 


l. Yes 
Ae OIC) 


What were the major problems you faced in 
establishing your business? 


MELEE ELT 


Pista a it 


LIT 
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Do retail establishments in the following 
groupings blend well with their surroundings? 


Yes No 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


LT 


Which is your busiest day of the week? 


1. Monday 5. Friday 
2. Tuesday 6. Saturday 
3. Wednesday 7. Sunday 
4. Thursday 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


Are most of your customers regulars or 
strangers? 


1. Regulars 
2. Strangers 


During what part of the day are you busiest? 
1. Morning 
2. Afternoon 


3. Evening 


Which is your busiest time of the year? 


1. Spring 
2. Summer 
ane. 

4. Winter 


If each retail and service establishment in 
Edmonton were putting together an advertis- 
ing campaign to promote its business, what 
would be the one thing about your business 
that you would like your customers to know 
before all others? 


Which category on this card indicates the age 
group in which you would place yourself? 


ales 0-24 Years 4. 45-54 Years 
2. 25-34 Years 5. 55-64 Years 
3. 35-44 Years 6. 65 Years and Over 


Would you describe the amount of public 
participation in the planning process that 
has taken place in Edmonton in the 

past in the terms outlined on this 


card? (Hand Card) 
1. None 
2. Some 


3. A Great Deal 


Are you in favour of greater public 
participation in the planning process in 
Edmonton? 


1. Yes 
Za. No 


FOR INTERVIEWER USE ONLY 


Please estimate the total annual 
income from this business. 


5. $9,001. - $12,000. 
6. $12,001. - $15,000. 
ds $15,001. - $25,000. 
8. More Than $25,000. 


1. Under $3,000. 

2. $3,001. - $4,000. 
Sis $4,001. - $6,000. 
4. $6,001. - $9,000. 
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APPENDIX C 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


8. 


How would you define city planning? 


Make The Following Statement To The Interviewee At 
This Point. 


of Interviewer Name of Interviewee 
Position 

th of Interview Sex 

of Day Address 


In Edmonton there are a variety of shopping centre 


How many years have you lived in Canada? 


re O=5. 6. 26-30 Ds. 51=55 

2. 6-10 Us ~~ SSIs) 12. S6=60 

Ser ahs 8. 36-40 Si Ode (615 

4. 16-20 oF «6445 14. More Than 65 
De 225) 10. 46=50 


How many years have you lived in Edmonton? 


die 0-5, 6. 26-30 22. 51=55 

aa 6-10 hee 31535 12. 56-60 

Se leas: 8. 36-40 13. 61-65 

4. 16-20 9 41-45 14. More Than 65 
5. tia 2a lO 46-50 


1. Canada 6. Asian 

Ze, BS 7. South American 
3s gBri tain 8, African 

4. European 9. Other - Please 
5. Australia.- Specify 


New Zealand 


How many years have you held your present 
position? 


1. Less Than One ch 16-18 Years 
2. ..1=3) Years 8. 19-21 Years 
3. 4-6 Years 9. 22-24 Years 
4. 7-9 Years 10 25-27 Years 
5. 10-12 Years ll. .28=30 Years 
6. 13-15 Years 12. More Than 30 Years 


Which category on this card indicates the 
highest level of education you have 


achieved? (Hand Card) 
1. Grade 8 or Less 5. Some University 
2. Grade 9 to 12 6. Undergraduate 
3. Business College Degree 
4. Technical Training 7. Graduate Degree 


What type of training or experience have you 
had to qualify yourself for your present 
position? 


sizes and types but I think it is possible to group 


them according to their size. 


A regional centre 


would be the largest, a community centre would rank 
next in size and a neighborhood centre would be the 
smallest. 


HS 
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Could you tell me the purpose of retailing? 


Would you describe what you 
shopping centre is and give 


think a regional 
an example? 


Would you describe what you think a community 
shopping centre is and give an example? 


Would you describe what you think a neighborhood 
shopping centre is and give an example? 


Would you describe what you think a ribbon 
shopping street is and give an example? 


What do you consider to be planned retail 
development? 


Where, in Edmonton, is most planned development 


located? 


Which category on this card indicates the 
percentage of existing retail development in 
Edmonton that is planned? 


l. 0%-10% 6. 51%-60% 
2. 11%-20% 7. 61%-70% 
Se, 218 =—30% 8. 71%-80% 
4. 31%-40% 9. 81%-90% 
5. 41%-50% 10. 91%-100% 
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16. How would you describe the form of retail 24. 
development in Edmonton? 


17. Who decides where new retail facilities will 
be located? 


256 
18. Who decides what type of retail facility will 
be constructed? 
19. Who decides how large a particular development 
will be? 
A 26. 
20. Who decides what types of establishments a 
shopping centre will contain? 
21. Would you describe the existing decision-making 
process for establishing each of the following 
retail forms in Edmonton? 
1. Regional Shopping Centre 
Zihie 
2. Community Shopping Centre 
3. Neighborhood Shopping Centre 
4. Isolated Shop 
28. 
Make The Following Statement To The Interviewee At 
This Point. 
For the purpose of answering the remainder of this 
questionnaire please consider: 
1. The downtown as the central part of the 
city where retailing has traditionally 
been conducted 
2. A regional centre as a group of more 
than 25 establishments 29. 
3. A community centre as a group of ll to 
25 establishments 
4. A neighborhood centre as a group of 
2 to 10 establishments ; 
5. A ribbon street as a major roadway lined 
with retail development 
Retailing consists of buying and then selling goods 
and nonprofessional services to final consumers. 
(A card with the above information on it is to be 30. 
given at this point to the interviewee for the 
remainder of the interview.) 
22. Where is most retailing in Edmonton located? 
(Hand Card) oat 
1. Downtown 
2. Regional Centres 
3. Community Centres 
4. Neighborhood Centres 
5. Ribbon Streets —— 32. 


23. At what type of centre do you find the 
greatest choice of merchandise and where 
is it possible to get the best personal 


service? 


Choice of Personal 
Merchandise Service 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


LIT 
ua 


2685 


How would you describe the architectural 
appeal of these retail groupings? (Hand Card) 


E G A bs P 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Describe parking conditions at the following 
types of retail groupings. 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Describe the quality of on-site advertising 
that takes place at these types of groupings 
according to the categories shown on the 
card. 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Is getting to and from any of the following 
centres a problem in terms of traffic 
congestion? 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


Could you rank these retail types in terms of how 
crowded they are? Represent the most crowded with 
the number 1, the next most crowded with the 
number 2, etc. 


. Downtown 

Regional Centres Pay 
Community Centres tom 
Neighborhood Centres evant 
Ribbon Streets i 


OBWNHPR 


What alternatives do you see to the present 
form of retail development in Edmonton? 


Which of these alternatives do you prefer? 


Why do you prefer this alternative? 


What types of problems have you encountered 
from retailers with respect to retailing in 
Edmonton? 


I 


I (Excellent), G (Good), A (Average), F (Fair), P (Poor). 
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33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


Biv 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


At which of the following retail groupings are 
you likely to find the greatest amount of 
concern for the individual's needs? 


1. Downtown 

2. Regional Centres 

3. Community Centres 

4, Neighborhood Centres 
5. Ribbon Streets 


Why did you select this type of grouping? 


Should a shopping environment be characterized 
by significant amounts of friendly talking 
among customers? 


1. Yes 
2. “No 
3 Other - Please Specify 


Would you describe retailing in general in 
Edmonton in the terms outlined on this card? 


1. Not enough shopping facilities 

2. An adequate number of shopping 
facilities 

3. Too many shopping facilities 

4. Imbalance of shopping facilities 


(If the answer to question 36 was parts 1, 3 
or 4) What types of establishments would 
you like to see added or taken away? 


1. Added 


2. Taken Away 


Describe in these terms how well stores are 
looked after in the following types of retail 
groupings in Edmonton. (Hand Card) 


E G A uy 12 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 


At which type of centre do you enjoy shopping 
most? 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 

Community Centres 

Neighborhood Centres 

Ribbon Streets == 


UW &WNHe 


Why do you prefer shopping at this type of 
centre? 


At which of the locations outlined on this 
card should retail facilities with less than 
ten shops be placed? More than one answer 
is possible. 


1. In the heart of residential areas 
2. As far from residential areas as 
possible 


3. Clustered at the intersections of 
major roadways 
4. Strung out along major roadways 
5. None of the above ies 


At which of the locations outlined on this 
card should retail facilities with less 
than ten shops be placed? More than one 
answer is possible. 


1. Next to schools 
2. Next to community facilities 
3. As far from schools as possible 
4 As far from community facilities 
as possible 
5. None of the above ae 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Do you think the integration of office and 
high rise apartment buildings and high 
schools would add to, detract from, or 
have no effect on regional shopping 
facilities? 


1. Add To 
2. Detract From 
3. Have No Effect 


What could retailers do, if anything, to make 
shopping easier on the consumer? 


ee 
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In what part of Edmonton should retailing be 
concentrated? More than one answer is 
possible. (Hand Card) 


Downtown 

Regional Centres 
Community Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 
Ribbon Streets 

Other 

Don't Know 


NDUBWNHEH 


How could the following types of retail 
groupings be most effectively improved? 


1. Downtown 


2. Regional Centres 


3. Community Centres 


4. Neighborhood Centres 


5. Ribbon Streets 


Name any of the alternatives on this card which 
you think would contribute to improved retail 
development in the future. More than one 
answer is possible. (Hand Card) 


1. Shops in the bottom of high rise 
apartment and office buildings 
2. Shops in the bottom of walk-up 
apartments 
i} Underground parking 
4. Multi-level shopping facilities 
5. More stores on ribbon streets 
6 Eliminating shopping downtown 
7 Eliminating suburban shopping and 
restricting it to downtown 
8. Elimination of ribbon streets 
9. Encouragement of more controlled 
ribbon development 
10. More community orientation on the part 
of retailers 
ll. Greater amounts of friendly talking 
among customers 
12. Computer shopping from the home 
13. More mall development downtown 
14. More and better landscaping 
15. None of the above 


Do retail establishments in the following 
groupings blend well with their surroundings? 


No 


1. Downtown 

2. Regional Centres 

3. Community Centres 

4. Neighborhood Centres 
5. Ribbon Streets 


Pl belts 


LETT 


Does the average person have a voice in 
where retail facilities are to be located? 


1. Nes 
Ze NO 


(If the answer to question 49 was no) Should 
the average person have such a voice? 


1. Yea 
2. No 
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52. 


53. 


Would you describe the amount of public 
participation in the planning process that 
has taken place in Edmonton in the past in 
the terms outlined on this card? (Hand Card) 


1. None 
2. Some 
3. A Great Deal 


Are you in favour of greater public 
participation in the planning process in 
Edmonton? 


1. Yes 
2. \No 
3. Other - Please Specify 


Which category on this card indicates the 
age group in which you would place yourself? 


re 0-24 Years 4. 45-54 Years 
2. 25-34 Years 5. 55-64 Years 
3. 35-44 Years 6. 65 Years And Over 
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APPENDIX D 


NUMBER OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS, ACTIVITIES WITHIN PLANNED 


SHOPPING CENTRES AND MAJOR ROADS IN EDMONTON 


TABLE 1 - NUMBER OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS IN 1931, 1951, 1961 AND 1971 


; 1931 1951 1961 
RETAIL CATEGORIES fe : a - a A a 
I FOOD AS DUN DTIAG 445 24.6 539 15.8 516 3.3 
1. General Grocery 2AG © 50 BSG as 355 10.4 356 9.2 
2. Bakery 34 Daal 38 Da 76 peo 67 lina? 
3. Meat Market 69 4.2 51 2.8 44 tee 35 0.9 
4. Alcoholic Beverage - - 3 0.2 19 (Oa) 19 (ye) 
5. Candy - = 1 0.1 7 0.2 13 0.3 
6. Ice Cream Parlor - - - - 10 O13 12 01.3 
7. Food Store N.E.S. 103 6.3 39 252 28 0.8 14 0.4 
ET GENERAL MERCHANDISE 60 Sent 61 3.4 99 2.9 BBE ie) 
8. Second Hand Store 32 2.0 22 gre 25 0.7 40 1.0 
9. Junior Department Store 5 Ory! 7 0.4 12 0.4 23 0.6 
10. Department Store 3} 0.2 5 Ons 8 0.2 16 0.4 
ll. Variety Store = a 9) Oro’ 29 0.9 pil 0.3 
12. Auction 9 0.5 ag) 0.7 17 0.5 10 0.3 
13. General Merchandise Store N.E.S. 11 Qiee7. 5 O83 8 0.2 abat On 3 
III AUTOMOTIVE lige Oe 4 Oi WEG 652 19.2 755 19.5 
14. Service Station 97 5.9 104 5.8 315 ONS 334 8.6 
15. Automobile Repair 32 2.0 44 eA 118 3.5 155 4.0 
16. Used Car Dealer 13 0.8 39 DP 70 Feil 46 Tez 
17. Auto Supply 6 0.4 7 0.4 23 0.7 40 1.0 
18. Tire 5 0.3 6 0.3 28 0.8 34 0.9 
19. Trailer = = 1 0.1 16 0.5 33 0.9 
20. New Car Dealer 1 Oo 7 17 0.9 29 0.9 32 0.8 
21. Auto Wrecker 4 Ove 7 0.4 ~ ae < Age 
Oy eee é ere 3 Ont 13-03 
Posh Car Wash = re A as ay wea “5 roe 
24. Equipment Rental = = “ a 6n8 a Bia 
25. Automotive Retailer N.E.S. 3 isee BE ce be ae vie 4 
IV HARDWARE 68 4.1 106 i ad eas es a 
26. General Hardware 20 a2 57 se 5p ae a nee 
AR at a Paes anes be 49 1.4 By O26 
Re ee ee Oeil uh GS i6 0.4 
poe Coe : a 9 One 67 0.5 17 0.4 
ce setaesed ae J. wiGysih Se One i Was 
31. General Repair 19 5 3 eis : ees is ses 
32. Hardware Store N.E.S. Pe Sey Be oe 138 ie 134 ar 
ee 40 2.4 88 4.9 138 Dai 134 3.5 
een dae 328 20.0 244 «13.5 384 11.3 499 2.9 
VI APPAREL AND SHOE “a 43 Heh 81 es 107 2.8 
Sos oPEY Sa is ae BA alae Silas i PAID 
35. Womens! Clothing 28 -. ae ee Pi is moe 
pot Seige 70 4.3 Ie ala) 62 es Np aad 
(met BOS Sepa 23 1.4 26 1.4 36 eal 44 ia 
38. Mens' Clothing as ae 5 ee 36 ae 37 io 
ae a ae A ee 28 a7) 31 17 19 0.6 24 0.6 
40. General Clothing S a id ki 7 0.2 18 0.5 
Le eS 39° 214 32 eeIe 6 30 0.9 ice BOS 
pe sete 3 ip | ne i ily TONS ie ano 
G35 Fur re x S = ae a E: 10 0.3 
44,_Womens? shee : 25 0.7 54 1.4 
45. Apparel and Shoe Store N.E.S. 2s 2et = ie ‘Ge AEG ae 
VII HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND APPLIANCE s a a0 B poe a Ae 
Soa App Tienes TA ORS 22. «1.2 40 1.2 epee alae: 
ths, BRraieMEe Wate ee Paes 10 an OG ae 20 «0.5 
48. Furniture Refinishing = 2 a is > 0.1 19 0.5 
Aol Dppluances Kepart = 2 Wes A (ap i Ge 
50. Carpet ; 

51. Furniture and Appliance 1 Ont 6 0.3 7 0.2 19 0.5 
Store eae 16s ood 149 88.2 300 8.8 396 0.2 
MESES RETAIL N28 - 8: S70 288 40 2.2 sa.) 4.7 48° (1.2 
Bony werelies Sik ahs 25) 8L.3 yp ilegt aig 
53, Florist 6 0.4 8 0.4 18 O25 33 0.9 
SiN tishoh 3 0.2 4 0.2 ll 0.3 28 0.7 
Si lela iGaoee 5 0.3 TSe cond A ea 
56. Music 10 0.6 i 0.4 1 0.1 24 0.6 
57. Smoke 6 0.4 14 0.8 15 0.4 19 0.5 
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TABLE 1 - CONTINUED 


1931 1951 1961 1971 
RETAIL CATEGORIES ee Fs won 5 No. 4 Noe $ 

ee 
59. Garden 4 Ovrz - - 9 Ons 14 0.4 
60. Sporting Goods 4 Ol 2 ah On alg} 0.4 2) O73 
61. Hobby = - 5 eee) 8 OZ 13 Ones 
62. Marine Supply Z 0.2 1 OFT UY 0.3 a3 0.3 
63. Importer = = 4 One2: 17 0.5 13 0.3 
64. Art 2 0.1 = eS 5 On 12 0.3 
65. Record Al ‘OvRY 1 Ora - - 10 0.3 
66. Other Retail Stores 58 SHS 41 Pye 6) 96 Aa 85 Ze 
IX RECREATIONAL SERVICE 26 1.6 38 isd 60 AE) 58 1.5 
67. Billiard Parlor 14 (5%) 11 0.6 7 O55 23 0.6 
68. Motion Picture Theatre 9 005 14 0.8 1'5 0.4 16 0.4 
69. Bowling Alley 1 On 3 Na? 10 One 13 OE} 
70. Recreational Service N.E.S. = - 5} Oyez 1 0.1 6 0.2 
X PERSONAL SERVICE N.E.S. 280 ANTS ne 316 RO 813 23.9 936 24.1 
71. Restaurant 93 Sind! 161 8.9 309 Oren 261 (ir7/ 
72. Beauty Salon 61 Sin 82 4.5 193 Bie 235 Oak 
73. Barber Shop 86 Sig? 20 del 201 6.0 222 Dra 
74, Drive-In Restaurant - - - - 5 0.1 56 1.4 
75. Dining Lounge al O52 2 Ole! 10 O23 42 teva 
76. Pub ay, tO) 38 Paoal, 31 @oX) 38 nO) 
77. Lounge = = 30 WS ale 0.3 30 0.8 
78. Photographer 14 0.9 33 as} 34 LO) 27 Oa 
79. ‘Travel Agent = = 3 0.2 9 0.3 7 0.4 
60. Personal Service N.E.S. 7 0.4 3 ‘One 10 0.3 8 0.2 
XI FINANCE i) Die, 30 Al Pad 87 2.6 152 3.9 
81. Bank 20 Ae 34 abe) 77 reo L257 es 
82. Credit Union = = = = 5 0.7 17 0.4 
83. Treasury Branch = - = = b) Oral: 8 0.2 
TOTALS 1639 100.0 TS Oe e000 3403 100.0 3880 100.0 

Source : Henderson's Street Directories (1931, 1951 and 1961), Edmonton Telephone 


Directories (1931, 1951 and 1961) and Field Research 
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TABLE 2 - MAJOR RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT CATEGORY RANKS BY 
PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF RETAIL 


ESTABLISHMENTS 
Rank According to the 
; ‘ Percentage of the Total 

Retail Categories Wino oe Becatn 

Establishments 
1931 LGISL 1961 1971 
3 
I Food : : : Ps 
II General Merchandise a / ; g 
III Automotive ; : ; - 
IV Hardware : : ; : 
V Drug 5 i 2 ; 
VI Apparel and Shoe : : 4 - 
VII Household Furniture and Appliance 3 3 é é 
VIII Retail N.E.S. : is - e ee 
IX Recreational Service 2 : : i 
X Personal Service N.E.S. a fe se : 


XI Finance 


i i d 1961), Edmonton 
on's Street Directories (1931, 1951 an 6 
Ee leehone Directories (1931, 1951 and 1961) and Field Research 


(1971). 
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TABLE 3 - ACTIVITIES WITHIN PLANNED REGIONAL SHOPPING CENTRES 


PLANNED REGIONAL SHOPPING CENTRES 


Centen= 
nial 


PRP RP RRR RRP RRR RR 


re 


ACTIVITIES West- Meadow- Bonnie South- 
mount lark Doon gate 
1. Womens' Clothing 7 6 6 ll 
2. Uther Retail Stores 
Nog. S. 4 4 4 ei} 
3. Shoe Store 1 2 3 3 
4. Apparel and Shoe 
Stores N.E.S. 2 4 3 7 
5. Restaurant 1 2 3 2 
6. Junior Department Store 2 1 4 af 
7. General Grocery a 2 3 1 
8. Mens' Clothing 2 a 2 2 
9. Jeweller 3 dk 2 2 
10. Fabric al 2 2 al 
ils Bank 2 ali 2 1 
12. Service Station 2 1 i} 
13. Department Store 1 L at 2 
14. Drug Store i at 1 it 
15. Smoke i 1 i 
16. Barber Shop 1 L if 1 
17. Candy al 2 ak 1 
18. Dry Cleaner 1 1 1 
19. Record aL al all 
20 Beauty Salon 2 ul = 
Zio Paint 1 2 1 - 
22. Household Furniture and 
Appliance Stores N.E.S. ib 1 ne iE 
23. Flower = 1 1 1 
24. Importer = i = 1 
25. Food Stores N.E.S. 1 2 a - 
26. Hardware Stores N.E.S. 1 1 = 
27. Laundromat ne = it = 
28. Shoe Repair 1 1 1 = 
29. Appliance = ib il = 
305%. (Gist = 1 ub 1 
31. Bakery = 1 = = 
32. Alcoholic Beverage il = = aC 
33. Ice Cream Parlor il = A a 
34. Book il = 1 1 
35. Music = 2 = * 
36. Hobby i 1 1 : 
37. Travel Agent 1 1 = S 
38. Meat Market = u = * 
39. General Clothing = a 2 a 
40. Carpet > 1 as E 
41. Sporting Goods = = 1 1 
42. Motion Picture Theatre = il = 3 
43. Bowling Alley = 1 1 is 
44, Variety = = i 
45. Womens' Shoe = 1 = B 
46. Furniture sd 3 1 z 
47. Art ia = 2 e 
48. Dining Lounge = 1 
TOTALS 48 58 61 46 
Source: Field Research, 1971. 
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Capi- North- 
lano gate TOTALS 

4 2 38 
ie - 16 
2 1 ue} 
L = 13 
2 12 
2 = ule 
2 - 10 
1 1 10 
if - 10 
il 1 9 
ail fi 9 
a bh 8 
ik ZT 8 
it 1 7 
ug 1 ii 
aul al 7 
- 1 6 
1 1 6 
1 E 6 
af - 6 
- - 5 
- - 5 
1 - 5 
3 - 5 
- - 4 
- 4 
1 - 4 
= - 4 
ik - 4 
- 1 4 
al - = 
- A 3 
- - 3 
- - 3 

- 3 
- - 3 
= 1 3 
- - 2 
S - 2 
= - 2 
= - 2 
a - 2 
x - 2 
- - J 
- - 1 
& - 2 
- - 1 
- - 1 
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APPENDIX E 


SELECTED SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 


TABLE 1 - AGE CHARACTERISTICS OF MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS, RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS 


a 


Municipal Retailers Consumers 

Age Officials 
0-24 - Le]: 2h; 
25-34 L6y7 23.0 222 
35-44 23n 26.4 25.4 
45-54 40.0 22.6 Le? 
55-64 16.7 14.6 D2 wii 
65 and Over | nlf Ors, 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 


————————e—eE—e——eEeEee——————————————— 


TABLE 2 - SEX CHARACTERISTICS OF MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS, RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS 


oom 


Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Sex Officials 
Male 93.3 Wide 28.5 
Female Sie /) 22156 7A 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 


TABLE 3 - BIRTH PLACE OF MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS, RETAILERS AND 


CONSUMERS 
Country of Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Birth Officials 
ee ee 
Canada Ula} 65.3 os 
United States - 3.3 oe 
Britain 20.0 4.6 eo 
European aE) 18.8 es 
Asian ees) 6.3 a 
Other - ad . 
re 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 


eT 


TABLE 4 - HIGHEST LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
ACHIEVED BY MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS, 
RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS 


a 


Highest Level Municipal Retailers Consumers 

of Education Officials 
ce 
Grade 8 or Less - Lo..5 Ld 
Grade 9 to 12 16.7 46.9 S05) 
Business College - 5.4 8.6 
Technical Training Ce) 18.0 7e2 
Some University 10.0 12.1 Cot 
Undergraduate 
Degree Ssie3 Bi. 5.3 
Graduate Degree LGR 3.8 o.5 

TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


ee ne SE __  -2 AS See | sf Ie 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 


ES 


TABLE 5 - LENGTH OF RESIDENCE OF MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS, RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS 
IN CANADA AND EDMONTON 


rs 


Length of Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Residence Officials 
(In Years) 
ct Ee? (e) E (e E 
0-5 he ff Od Dini mL aie hota eM iard 
6-10 - 6.7 205 “250k Lead 2208 
11-15 10.0 26.7 6.7 18.0 4.1 14.8 
16-20 - L607 10.9 17.6 9c 6.3 
21-25 - 3.3 12.6 12.6 BG 12.5 
26-30 G7 20.0 8.4 5.4 8.9 San 
31-35 Gai SAS. 3 9.6 Sianll iG leyg) 4.5 
36-40 16.7 EOE: 10.5 2.9 11.5 3.6 
41-45 - - 9.2 Zee 11.0 Seow 
46-50 33.23 10.0 9.6 ae | Vel 2.4 
S55: 6.7 6.7 8.4 0.8 Gaz 1.4 
56-60 10.0 oes! ye 2.5 8.1 as.) 
61-65 3.3 aus, 2.5 1.3 2.9 05. 
More Than 65 S. = 1.3 = 5.0 1.0 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
loanada 
2amonton 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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APPENDIX F 


KNOWLEDGE LEVELS OF RETAILING 


TABLE 1 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 
PURPOSE OF RETAILING 


OO ES 


Purpose of Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Retailing Officials 
Provide a Service 16.7 2360 23.4 
Make a Profit 30.0 41.8 15.8 
Combination of 
l and 2 368 74 5.5 
Description of 
the Process 43.3 one 30.1 
Don't Know - 559 12.9 
Other 6.7 10.9 12.2 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 


TABLE 2 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER DEFINITIONS OF PLANNING 
oe eo 
Definition Municipal Retailers Consumers 
of Planning Officials 


OO 


Assessment of How 


Good or Bad it is ising 45.2 Liz 

Reasonable 

Definition 43.3 RAE! - 

Partial Definition 30.0 12.6 ewes 

Poor and Piecemeal 

Definition ales S) 2569 65.3 

Don't Know - esse al T6ins 

Seog eee ee 

TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


ee 
Source: Quentionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 3 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER 
AND CONSUMER DESCRIPTIONS OF 
PLANNED RETAIL DEVELOPMENT 


a eeemmeememmemmmmmmmmmmmmmmemmmmmmememeessseememes ee 


Description of Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Planned Retail Officials 
Development 
a ee 
Shopping Centres 6.7 Pale} 29.2 
Specific Example of 
a Shopping Centre - 9.2 Lg.o2 
Description at a 
Conceptual Level Baas) 26.8 19.4 
Don't Know 16.7 18.8 20.1 
Other 233 23.8 16.3 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
Se 
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TABLE 4 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND CONSUMER VIEWS ON DECISION- 
MAKERS INVOLVED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF RETAIL ACTIVITIES 


Semmens eee eee 


Pee ee Determination Determination Determination Composition of 
Decision-Maker Ba Gress of the Type of the Size a Shopping 
of Facility of a Facility Centre 
mot Re 3 MO R Cc MO R Cc MO R Cc 
City Council 13.3 31.4 43.1 - Oe 2 30.4 - 23.0 36.4 = 129 ESis3 
Planning Department L657 13.8 18.7 3.3 11.3 PSe2 6.7 13.4 3.9 - 2e1 Ta 
Developer 33.3 10.4 aT) 50.0 15)..5 pe 40.0 asian 9.6 53.3 36.4 23.4 
Store Owner = 14.2 7.4 INSTR) Aallste} lal 7/ 3.3 LL? 9.1 10.0 26.4 19.6 
Any Combination 
Of iy. 2, 3 Of 4 36.7 10.9 U362 30.0 9.6 14.6 Ses 18.8 13.6 30.0 USS Li 
Don't Know = 8.4 U8 = 8.4 8.4 = 6.3 8.1 - vik’ 10.8 
Other = qe 5/3 4.5 83 14.2 10.8 Lo. 7 aS? Teas 6.7 12.6 11 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
i 


MO (Municipal Officials) 


2p (Retailers) 


36 (Consumers) 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 3 - LOCATION OF THE BEST CHOICE OF 
MERCHANDISE AND PERSONAL SERVICE 


aaa 


Retail Choice of 
Forms Merchandise 


Personal 
Service 


ee —  — _. 


MO R (e MO R (e 
Downtown 86.7 597.0 65.8 20.0 17.6 35.4 
Regional Centres 13.3 Bigg) 28.7 6.7 aya ehha 6) 
Community 
Centres 2 Zisiks Phe SHS) 16.3) 8.4 
Neighborhood 
Centres = 2.3 0.5 40.0 20.2 27.5 
Ribbon Streets - 3 On LS: 5.4 Org? 
Don't Know - 0.8 0.2 16.7 15.9 4.3 
No Answer - Olea} O55 = 0.8 pba) 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 


TABLE 4 - LOCATION OF THE GREATEST CONCERN 
FOR THE INDIVIDUAL'S NEEDS 


Retail Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Forms Officials 
Downtown 10.0 PS) 24.9 
Regional Centres LGye0 7, 25.9 34.2 
Community Centres aa 17.6 14.6 
Neighborhood 
Centres 46.7 23.4 is.2 
Ribbon Streets 10.0 a, 3} 3.6 
Other 10.0 saa 2g9 
Don't Know 26.3 0.4 0.5 
No Answer - Sia) eS) 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
eee 1 ee eee 2 Se 


TABLE 5 - COMMON PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED BY 
MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS AND CONSUMERS 
FROM RETAILERS 


————————— En 


Problems Municipal Consumers 
Officials 
Parking 26.7 bat 
Signs 7 a 
Overdevelopment of the Site 23.3 = 
Store Hours 13.3 = 
Complaints About Price = = 
Lack of Concern For the Customer - 10.0 
Complaints Over Merchandise a aia 
Deceptive Advertising - sate 
Poor Service SRD nore 
No Problems ha 4 ae 


Other 
ae oe eee eee Se ee eee ee 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
aS 
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TABLE 6 - IMPROVEMENTS RETAILERS COULD 
MAKE FOR EASIER SHOPPING 


nnn SERRE REREnnmmmmammmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmemmmmmnmmmmmmmmmmemmemesmmeeeeeeesememee seems 


Necessary 
Improvements 


Municipal Retailers Consumers 


Officials 


oo 


Improved Service S67) 40.2 S82 
Better Prices and 

Pricing 167 15.2 ra et 
More and Better 

Parking 16.7 12. 4.8 
Standardization of 

Packaging 10.0 ie) LaF 
Nothing 16.7 29.3 ZSiexs, 
Other 43.3 31.0 B16 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 7 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 
NUMBER OF RETAIL OUTLETS IN 
EDMONTON 


Number of Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Outlets Officials 
in 

Edmonton 
Not Enough (IG 7/ Ga3 Sica! 
Adequate Number 76.7 72.4 85.4 
Too Many 10.0 17.6 3a.3 
Imbalance 6.7 2.9 5.3 
Don't Know - 0.4 0.2 
No Answer - 0.4 0.5 

TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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APPENDIX H 


PERCEPTION OF RETAIL STRUCTURE 


TABLE 1 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND TABLE 3 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER PERCEPTIONS OF THE CONSUMER PERCEPTIONS OF THE 
LOCATION OF MOST RETAILING IN LOCATION OF MOST PLANNED RETAIL 
EDMONTON (BY VALUE OF SALES) DEVELOPMENT IN EDMONTON 
ee 
Retail Municipal Retailers Consumers Location Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Forms Officials Officials 
Downtown ISS) 70.7 TR mE Peripheral Areas 
Regional Centres Sigs 23.8 14.6 of the City 43.3 19.7 20.8 
Community Centres 6.7 0.4 1.9 All Over the City 10.0 Oise 3.6 
Neighborhood Centres BS 0.8 0.2 South Side - 343 6.0 
Ribbon Streets Ses) Gone Soul North Side - Se3 SoG 
Other - end 0.5 Shopping Centres 16.7 4.6 BA 
Don't Know - 0.4 06:5 Regional Shopping 
No Answer - - 0.5 Centres 10.0 10.0 13.6 
Downtown ibe} 18.4 Piso b 
Northeast Edmonton - 5.4 al 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 West Edmonton Craw tls =} 2.4 
Don't Know - fia) Hoa? 
Other - 17.6 10.0 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
ee 


TABLE 2 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER PERCEPTIONS OF THE AMOUNT 
OF PLANNED RETAIL DEVELOPMENT IN 
EDMONTON (BY NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS) 


ss. 


Amount Of Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Planned Retail Officials 
Development 
(Per Cent) 

0-10 10. Fm 3) Sai6 
11-20 6.7 5.4 Sieal 
21-30 PANES} 16.7 Gud 
31-40 10.0 le 10.3 
41-50 6.7 10.0 nen | 
51-60 LOO 8.4 8.1 
61-70 3.3 TOTS 10.8 
71-80 135-3 Giant! 13\2 
81-90 SRE! 4.2 6.7 
91-100 33 6.3 6.9 
No Answer - 12.6 17.5 
Don't Know - 520 LSS 

TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 4 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND CONSUMER DESCRIPTIONS OF 
REGIONAL, COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD SHOPPING CENTRES 


SessSSsSSSsSSSSSna9a9Saa9S9S9BaSS 
Description Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 
RI ee n3 R ie; N R (s N 
No Real Description 10.0 - 46.7 54.4 Ssio Sif} Dien) 38.5 6.2 


Piecemeal Reference 

to Types of Shops 

Found There 6.7 - EXSA 7h 10.0 23:38 77.4 PAIL IS) Bis 83.0 
Some Mention of 

the Size of Area it 


Serves 26.7 10.0 6.7 18.4 21.3 3.3 9i3 12.7 2.6 
Don't Know 56.7 90.0 3.3 14.12 18.8, 9.2 110 14.4 5.5 
Other - - 6.7 Pee) Zed 6.3 2.4 1.9 2.6 

TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Regional Centres 
2 communi ty Centres 
Neighborhood Centres 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 5 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER DESCRIPTIONS OF 
RIBBON STREETS 


eee 


Description Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 


en nnn nnn ee LUE t ane! 


No Real Descrip- 


tion 253 ZS Doe 

Major Arterial 

Lined with Stores 6.7 8.4 9.6 

Poor Definition 2308 12.6 a6 2 

Don't Know 46.7 54.8 51.9 

Other - 29 0.2 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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APPENDIX J 


EDMONTON'S RETAIL STRUCTURE AND 
PLANNING CONCEPTS AND POLICIES 


TABLE 1] - PREFERENCES FOR THE LOCATION OF TABLE 3 - CHANGES CONSIDERED NECESSARY FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTRES IN RELATION NEIGHBORHOOD CENTRES BY 
TO HOUSING AND ROADS RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS 
Location Municipal Retailers Consumers Potential Retailers Consumers 
Officials Changes 
In the Heart of More Parking 48.5 23.0 
Residential Areas 66.7 Oa? 56.5 Street Improvements 13.8 LO 
As Far From Better Traffic Control 2) th 19.9 
Residential Areas Renovation of Stores 25-5 13.6 
As Possible 3.3 9.6 6.0 Additional Businesses cia 29.2 
Clustered at the Sidewalk Improvements TAS 9.3 
Intersections of Improvement in Traffic Movement 18.4 18.7 
Major Roadways 40.0 17.2 19.9 Improvement in Pedestrian 
Strung Out Along Movement 13.0 ey) 
Major Roadways = 14.6 8.9 Improved General Appearance 
None of the Above Ga7 MAK) 56 of the Area eh) Don 
No Changes Are Necessary nls leas Phe e) 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
BS Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
TABLE 2 - PREFERENCES FOR THE LOCATION OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTRES IN RELATION TABLE 4 - GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS CONSIDERED 
TO SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES NECESSARY FOR NEIGHBORHOOD CENTRES 
BY MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS, RETAILERS 
AND CONSUMERS 
Location Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 
Necessary Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Improvements Officials 
Next to Schools 30.0 a 2renk 10.8 
Next to Community 
Facilities 86.7 Gulusel! 51.4 No Improvements 
As Far From Necessary 338 30.5 Shllines| 
Schools as Possible - 18.8 27.5 Better Parking, 
As Far From Accessibility LG 8.8 4.1 
Community Facilities More Mall 
as Possible - eet 5.3 Development - - - 
None of the Above 6.7 2G. 3 15.3 Improved Service 3.3 6.3 523 
Additional Stores - 
Increased Variety = eds 8.1 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. Should be Eliminated - ite) 0.5 
General Improvement 
of the Shopping 
Environment 36.7 5.9) DS a4 
Don't Know iS 21.8 26.1 
Other Ses 10.9 1262 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 5 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER PREFERENCES FOR THE 
LOCATION OF RETAILING IN 


EDMONTON 
a 
Location Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 
cot a 
Downtown 86.7 42.7 48.1 
Regional Centres Vee ao68 67.0 
Community Centres 50.0 27.6 23.9 
Neighborhood Centres 53.3 20.9 10.5 
Ribbon Streets 30.0 13.4 7.4 
Other 3/3 12)6:6 Sid 
Don't Know - Gat 4.1 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 6 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER VIEWS ON THE DESIRABILITY 
OF INTEGRATING OFFICE AND RESIDENTIAL 
HIGH RISE DEVELOPMENTS AND SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES WITH REGIONAL 
SHOPPING CENTRES 


EEE 


Effectiveness Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 

Add To 60.0 58.6 48.3 
Have No Effect 16.7 24.3 18.9 
Detract From 20.0 Br. aod 
Don't Know 343 - ier zh 
No Answer = S abe 
Other - - 0.2 

TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 7 - IMPROVEMENTS CONSIDERED NECESSARY 
FOR RETAILING IN EDMONTON BY 
MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS, RETAILERS 
AND CONSUMERS 


SEE REEIEemmmeeemeemmmee=neee 


General 
Improvements 


Municipal 
Officials 


ee ee ee 


More Shops in the 

Bottom of High Rise 

Apartment and 

Office Buildings IE JONE! 26.4 40.4 
More Shops in the 

Bottom of Walk-Up 


Retailers Consumers 


Apartments LG 5.4 Den 
More Underground 

Parking 46.7 51.5 593 
More Multi-Level 

Shopping Facilities 36.7 20.9 29.9 
More Stores on 

Ribbon Streets Sieg. 10.0 6.7 
No Shopping 

Downtown - 6.3 ECE 


Eliminating Sub- 
urban Shopping and 
Restricting it 


to Downtown 333) 0.8 al ee7 | 
Elimination of 
Ribbon Streets 16.7 Hey 10.3 


More Community 
Orientation on the 


Part of Retailers 26.7 Sia 28.2 
Computer Shopping 
From the Home 46.7 10.9 L6rs 


Encouragement of 

More Controlled 

Ribbon Development PASE Y) Gray 15.6 
Greater Amounts of 

Social Interaction 


Among Customers 13.3 28.0 Auyal 
More Mall Develop- 

ment Downtown 63.3 AW | 44.0 
More and Better 

Landscaping 


None of the Above 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 


TABLE 8 - GENERAL IMPROVEMENTS CONSIDERED NECESSARY FOR RETAILING IN EDMONTON 
BY MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS, RETAILERS AND CONSUMERS 


——————————————————————— ————  — ——— — ——SooooooWoWowom™™™™ 


Necessary Changes Municipal Officials Retailers Consumers 
pt R? ce R? D R c R D R (Se R 
No Improvement Necessary Bas Seo Gr det 0:.10 VK Siinith saegeh ih 2) Viete ee etOy  sclsjee ye aesys at 
Parki 
Aeceeeioaitty” 36.7 6.7 Gain AWG) Gy Dae los Geel os anaes eae i ae “eee 
More Mall Development 266.7 363 = - 8.4 0.4 ey nee oe a ie ae 
Improved Service 3.3 6.7 3.3 3.3 1.7 7.5 5. . . . . a 
Bee agi cious S3 - Les: Tok) 9.2 Zind P07) we. 2 8.6 Sya5} 
Increased Variety = * - : : : = ° ose 
Should be Eliminated - - 10.0 20.0 0.4 0.4 0.4 3.8 
General Improvement 
re 22.6 11/5 4.8 8567, L6a7, 
i cel P3cinS) Ely! Be aL eles: ‘ . 
alae a oat a 6.7 N50) WubaD each bio lah Piet glial, Ped) 
oer acd D6a7 16.7 Loess 235 nits} Gino 75 LOO 7.4 Mad: Se Tied 
lp owntown 
2 


Regional Centres 


3community Centres 


4 Ribbon Streets 


Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 9 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER VIEWS ON THE DESIRABILITY 
OF PROMOTING SOCIAL INTERACTION 
IN RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS 


Desirability Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 
Yes 60.0 74.1 45.2 
No 33.3 18.0 44.0 
Other 6:7) os 9.3 
No Answer - - 0 
Don't Know = 0.4 0.5 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 


TABLE 10 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER VIEWS ON WHETHER THE AVERAGE 
PERSON HAS A VOICE IN WHERE RETAIL 
FACILITIES ARE TO BE LOCATED 


View Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 
Yes 50.0 26.4 24.1 
No 46.7 Tigeiz Wel) 
Don't Know ious! 0.4 1.4 
No Answer - = 0.5 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 11 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER VIEWS ON WHETHER THE 
AVERAGE PERSON SHOULD HAVE A VOICE 
IN WHERE RETAIL FACILITIES ARE TO 
BE LOCATED 
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TABLE 12 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER VIEWS ON THE AMOUNT OF 
PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN THE PLANNING 
PROCESS THAT HAS TAKEN PLACE IN 
EDMONTON IN THE PAST 
Amount Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 
ee ee 
None Pee | 20.9 30.4 
Some 70.0 66.1 56.5 
A Great Deal 6.7 oy? USA 
No Answer - 33 Ja 
Don't Know - 0.4 Br 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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TABLE 13 - MUNICIPAL OFFICIAL, RETAILER AND 
CONSUMER VIEWS ON THE DESIRABILITY 
OF GREATER PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN 
THE PLANNING PROCESS IN EDMONTON 


Desirability Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 
Yes 80.0 plese 78.0 
No 20.0 Zann sie2 
Other a 4.2 4.5 
No Answer - 0.8 Bans 
Don't Know a - 0.9 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 2 LO0/70: 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 


Te 


View Municipal Retailers Consumers 
Officials 
Yes 2303 49.8 76.3 
No 30.0 PRIA E 21.8 
No Answer 46.7 20.5 rs 
Don't Know - 0.4 = 
TOTALS 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Source: Questionnaire Surveys, 1971. 
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